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THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Richmond, Virginia 
BENJ. R. LACY, JR., D. D., President 


Oldest and Largest Seminary in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church 


Equipment Unequalled—Faculty Unsurpassed 
Conservative in Doctrine 
Progressive in Methods 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--‘‘The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’’ 

















DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Without any increase in attendance 
and at present ratio Davidson College 
will graduate one thousand ministerial 
candidates and four thousand Christian 
laymen within the next fifty years. 


Interested friends can have a part in 
this work by remembering Davidson in 
their will, or by buying Annuity Bonds 
which will pay a substantial rate of in- 
terest during the life of the purchaser. 

Large sums of money are needed to 
equip and maintain a college like David- 
son. 


For details write to: 


WM. J. MARTIN, President. 
F. L. JACKSON, Treasurer. 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 













































































Baldwin 
College 


Mary 


and 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842 


Term begins September 8th. In Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
equipment. Three hundred and fifty-three stu- 
dents—session 1926-1927—from twenty-four States 
and one foreign country. 


Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Col- 
lege Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Ath- 
letics—Gymnasium and Field. 


Send for catalogue. 
































Christianity and Common Sense 


By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY, D. D. 
Former Moderator Presbyterian Church jin the U. S. A. 


Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 

Dr. Macartney is well known as an outstanding !eader, 
thinker, author, and ;minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

This very attractive and significant book is written in the 
form of a dialogue, with questions and answers, between a 
celestial visitor and a mortal, the latter answering the 
celestial’s questions. It begins with “Common Sense and 
Man” in the first chapter, and then takes up the dicussion of 
“God,” “Sin and/Pain,” “The Fall of Man,” ‘The Incarna- 
tion,” “The Atonement,” ‘The Resurrection,’ ““The Church,” 
“The Bible,” “Prayer,” ‘The Judgment,” and closes with a 
chapter on “Common Sense and Future Punishments and 
Rewards.” 

A big, well-written, attractive kook. 








“Through the Eye-Gate Into the City of Mansoul” 


By MILDRED WELCH 





A Primer On The Principles And The Production of 
Religious Drama 


Price, Paper, 69c. Postpaid. 





The author’s preface says the book stresses the religious 
element in Religious Drama. It does not contain dramas 
and pageants, but gives in Sec. I, “The Principles of Re- 
ligious Drama,” in See, II, “The Production of Religious 
Drama,” and in Sez, III, “The Christmas Vocational Wor- 
shin Service.” 

The kook contains a wealth of suggestions, plans, and 
simple directions for producing dramas, providing stage 
effects and scenery from simple things, and otherwise help- 
ing those who would use this form of religious instruction. 


ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Toxas 
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ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Strives to Reach the Highest 
Ideals of a 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A superb record of fifty-five years 
bears testimony to its fitness as a good 
place ; 


For the training of ambitious, serious 
minded youth; 


For the investment of funds in the 
generations that now are and are yet to 
be; 


For the prayerful interest of Christian 
Stewards. 














DANVILLE 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Owned and controlled by the 
Synod of Virginia. 

Fully accredited by standardizing 
agencies. 

Theaimis Christian culture, char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Charges $500 per session. 

Ask for Catalog. . 





COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. 

















CHAMBERLAIN -HUNT 
ACADEMY 


PORT GIBSON, MISS. 
Owned and controlled by the Synod 
of Mississippi, 


Accredited by Association of Southern 
Schools and Colleges. 


The aim is to develop Christian char- 
acter and ideals. 


Endewed; hence tuition only $440.00. 
Write for catalogue. 


CAPT. J. W. KENNEDY, Pres. 














A CORRECTION 


“THOUGH THE EYE-GATE INTO 
THE CITY OF MANSOUL” 


By Mildred Welch. 
Price, 6c. 


Some of our advertisements have 
Stated the price of this book as 75c. 
jj} This was the price given us from the 
{| office of Christian Educational and Min- 
isterial Relief with the first notice of 
i} the book. Later the price was made 60c. 
H Editor of Survey. 





























“Come Ye .. Apart’ 


Have you and I today 

Stood silent as with Christ, apart 
from joy or fear 

Of life, to see by faith His face; 

To look, if but a moment, at its 


grace 
And grow, by brief companionship 
more true, 


More nerved to lead, to dare, to do 

For Him at any cost? Have we 
today 

Found time, in thought, our hand 
to lay 

In His, and then compare 

His will with ours, and wear 

The impress of His wish? Be sure 

Such contact will endure 

Throughout the day; will help us 
walk erect 

Through storm and flood; detect 

Within the hidden life, sin’s dross, 
its stain; 

Revive a thought of love for Him 


again; 

Steady the steps which waver, help 
us see 

The footpath meant for you and me. 


—WSelected. 
———_o-———- 


Corn is not separated but by 
threshing, nor men from worldly im- 
pediments but by tribulation—Chry- 
sostom. 
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The Happiest Heart 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 

Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight 
sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


————_0--—-- - 


The praying life cannot be an 
anxious life. Patience in prayer 
means a trustful soul—John Timo- 
thy Stone. 
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“T have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine, and yet, and yet, 

“This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole— 

Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst 
care 

To enter and to tarry there. 


“With parted lips and outstretched 
hands, 

And listening ears Thy servant 
stands, 

Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To thy great service dedicate.” 

—WSelected. 














PALMER COLLEGE 


PALMER COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 
Thoroughly Christian. Bigh- 


teen Experienced, Capable, In- 
terested Teachers. 


The following Courses offered: 
Literary, Music, Commercial, 
Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training. 

H. A. LOVE, President. 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida 




















410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational directer, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 
teachers and workers. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 





























THE STUDENT IN 


AUSTIN 
COLLEGE 


Lives in wholesome, attractive sur- 
roundings, with pleasant, worth-while 
companions. 

Enjoys vigorous interesting activities, 
such as athletics, glee club and band, 
dramatics, debate, newspaper, and 
Y. M, C. A. 

Learns wisdom under the instruction 
of friendly, Christian professors of 
high scholarship and broad experience 
in teaching. 

Develops splendid leadership by wise 
participation in student affairs as a 
supplement to classroom work. 


Goes out into the world a well-rounded 
man. 


Every student can find his place in 
student life in Austin College. 


79TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1927. 


Send Credits and Room Reservations to 
THOMAS STONE CLYCE, D.D. LL. D. 
President 


SHERMAN - TEXAS 
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Bros. & Co. 
South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
reece a 








“The Sanitary” individual’ Cups 
Convenient, 


The indi- 
vidual 


Noiseless and Sanitary 


coo an —a\\ 


nion ser- au 2 MWe n 
DOT rae Hil pa WA BY 


vice per- © 
mits an 
i m pres- ~ uJ 

sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 














Leader’s Helps for 
Synodical Study Books 


By MRS. JOHN BRATTON 
Price, 15c, Postpaid 


These Helps are so prepared that they will 
fit into the study of any and all of the 
Synodical study books. They do not deal 
with the books lesson by lesson, but give a 
wealth of helpful historical and other infor- 
mation. The material covers: 
gestions, 


General Sug- 
Historical Background, Home Mis- 
sions in Presbytery and Synod, Educational 
Institutions, Church Agencies, Suggestions 
for Posters, for Appropriate Hymns, and for 
a the Home Circle. 


“Studying the Epistle 
to the Hebrews”’ 


By M. RYERSON TURNBULL, D. D. 


Those who have had Dr. M. R. Turnbull’s 
other “Studying the Bible’ books will want 
this one at once. It logically follows the 
study of “Leviticus” and should be used 
immediately. Equally good to use in a class 
or group, or for private personal study. 


The other books in this series, already is- 
sued, are: 


Studying the Book of Genesis 
Studying the Book of Exodus 
Studying the Book of Leviticus 
Prices of Each, Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c. 
ORDER FROM 


Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


[August, 1927 


DEVOTIONAL 
Let Him Bear You 


An officer who was engaged in the siege of Sebastopol tells the fol- 
lowing incident: “My general wishing to send some orders to one of the 
regiments, I had to pass across an open space exposed to the full fire of 
the batteries. I got across in safety. and as I was coming back I saw a 
little drummer boy lying wounded, who, if he were left where he was lying, 
would almost to a certainty be killed. I went to him and told him I was 
going to carry him back with me. He objected, and declared that I could 
not carry him. As I carried him, he was most restless, declaring he was 
too heavy, and tried constantly io put one foot to the ground ‘to help us 
along,’ as he said. All the time he kept on saying, ‘I am sure I am too 
heavy for you, sir. Please let me try and walk myself.’ At last I was 
obliged to put him down for a minute under the shelter of a large monu- 
ment, and tell him that he must keep quiet while I carried him, or he might 
sacrifice both our lives. With great difficulty, on starting again, I got him 
to lie still in my arms, and was able to carry him to a safe shelter. Next 
morning I went to the hospital to see how he was, and I then reminded 
him how difficult he had made it for me to help him, owing to his belief 
that, crippled though he was from his wound, he could yet do better for him- 











self than by trusting entirely to me. 


with a smile, ‘but I did not know, sir, as you was so strong!’” 


‘Ah!’ said he, looking up in my face 


How often 


does the sinner hinder the Saviour’s interposition through trying to help 


by his own work? 
Reading. 


Have we yet realized that He is “so strong”?—Sabbath 





We Pray Thee 


For all 
among the Indians. 


missionaries laboring 


That the people of our churches 
may be aroused to more interest in 
Indian Missions. 


For a more sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between the missionaries to the 
Indians and the Government em- 
ployees in Indian work. 


For the Indian Presbyterial Auxi- 
liary. 


For the native Christians in Sut- 
sien who may be called on to suffer 
persecution. 


For the missionaries as they wait 
in Shanghai. 


For the medical work, dcctors, 
nurses and all connected with the 
hospitals that through these minis- 
trations of mercy many souls may 
be brought to a knowledge of the 
true and living God. 





We Thank Thee 


For the many men and women 
who in days gone by established 
and carried on amid great difficul- 
ties, many Indian missions. 


For the progress of Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College this past year. 


For the helpful interest in mis- 
sion work of many Government 
workers among Indian tribes. 


For the consecrated service of 
Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, Superinten- 
dent of Indian Missions, and of his 
wife. 


For the protection of our mission- 
aries in China. 


For the power of the Word of God. 


For the encouraging reports from 
the work in Garanhuns, Brazil. 
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A Very Happy Vacation 


Montreat, Maine, California---thus read the changed addresses in the circula- 
tion office of the Survey. Southern Presbyterians realize the value of a vacation. 
Whether in the mountains, at the sea shore, in camp or at home, we wish for each 
and every SURVEY reader a Very Happy Vacation. 


Time to Read 


Ideas of a vacation differ greatly but there is one thing about which most of 
us are agreed—we want more time to read and that is one thing we plan to do during 
our vacation. And then comes the selection of reading material. Books—many good 
ones are to be found but baggage space allows for a limited few. 


Take The Survey With You 


If you have not read the last Survey, stick it in! some corner for it takes little 
space. And then remember that a post card will bring the next number to your door. 
Write it now and be sure to give us your home address and your summer address. 
We feel sure you will enjoy every article and we are to have some especially good 
ones. Address THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 











The Roll of Honor 


Even hot weather fails to dampen the enthusiasm of some of our Sec- 
retaries of Literature for they are always working to the interest of their 
Church Magazine. These two churches have a SurvEY in Every Home: 


Name of Church Secretary of Literature 
PN TI. ge crcimtttnciicetss ceed Mrs. W. W. Duncan. 
pO ee ee ane ee Mrs. Frank D. Harrell. 


pitt 








wee 














Let’s Give Nine ’Rahs 


for the First Church of Winston-Salem. Miss Delphine Brown, the Secretary of 
Literature has just sent us the largest single order that has ever come to our office— 
222 subscriptions. Doesn’t that deserve a rousing cheer? We hope to tell you later 


how she did it. 
VERA OGDEN HILL. 








Our Cover 


The beautiful picture of “On Old Mill Somewhere in Virginia” was taken by 
the staff photographer of “Virginia”, the quarterly published by the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. It is used by courtesy of that organization. 




















THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Published Monthly Under the Authority of The General Assembly by the Agencies 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


Box 1176, RICHMOND, VA. 


R. E. Mactu, Publishing Agent. 
J. E. Preasants, Business Manager. 
Mrs. H. J. Witi1aMs, Managing Editor. 


$1.25 A Year for Single Subscriptions; In Clubs of Five or More $1.00 Each Per Year. 
—— as second-class matter at Richmond, Virginia, under the act of March 
8, 187 
Acceptance of mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, 
Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 5, 1918 








Devotional 
A Very Happy Vacation 
The Report of the Survey Committee. Rev. R-. F. Garapbell, Tay D. 
The Committee of Forty-Four. Rev. Ernest Thompson, D. 
Latin American Doors Swing Open. Samuel Guy tly 
Simvle Things. Mary Reed Davis 
Progress of the United Church of Canada. 
Items of Timely Interest 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN UNITED STATES: 
Unawares 
The District Chairmen and Group Conferences 
Scenes at Montreat 
The Junior Circle 
Just Among Ourselves 
The Open Door 
A Great Need and a Great Opportunity. 
Ammunition 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF: 
Our Ministers’ Annuity Funds 
This Church Did an Ideal Thing—Who Follows? 
College Day! A Day for Every Church’s Calendar 
Through the Eyegate Into the City of Mansoul. Mrs. W. C. Winsborough__ 
The Local Church and Its College Students 
Farm Youth. Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin 
The Country Church—An Appreciation. May Dixon Thacker 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Stewardship in the Senior Department. Dr. E. L. Hill 
Pigtail Giving ; 
Some Supreme Needs 
MEN-OF-THE-CHURCH: 
eee Ree ne wee Sa Ee tee ee ee eee 
Developing Leadership in Home Mission Work. Jno. L. Fairly, D. D. 
PUBLICATION AND SABBATH SCHOOL EXTENSION 
The Daily Vaiation Bible School at Whitesburg, Ky. 0. V. Caudill 
Optimism vs. Pessimism or Religious Education Advances in St. John’s 
Presbytery Even in the Presence of Catastrophe. Alex. J. Coakley —__- 
A Sunday-school Creed 
Encouraging Progress in Sunday School Work. R. E. Magill 
Report of Resolution’s Committee Adopted by Young Peoples’ Conference __ 
Comparative Statement of Receipts of Assembly Agencies 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
Results of Medical Work in China. Mrs. P. F. 
Two Unusual Bovs of Kiangyin, China. Lacy L. > 
Notes from Experiences in a Chinese Clinic. Mrs. B. C. Patterson 
A Trip Through Korea In a Car. W. W. Taylor 
“Why Are Medical Missionaries So Esteemed ?” 
A Dispensary Caller. Lois F. Williamson (Mrs. O. C.) 
Dona Juana Buvs a Bible. Lois F. Williamson (Mrs. O. C.) 
“Dry and Empty.” L. A. McMurray 
Medical Work at Bulape. Emma E. Lawson 
Training for Leadership in the East Brazil Mission. Genevieve Marchant __ 
Hidden Treasure 
Their Day. Sophia C. Prentice 
Senior Foreien Mission Program for August, 1927. 
Notes and Personals 
An Intercessory Missionary 
Did We Make a Mistake in Moving Our Field? 
Patience With China. Arthur J. Brown, D. D. 
Junior Foreign Mission Program. Miss Margaret McNeilly 
Missionary Arrivals and Departures 
THE JUNIORS: 
School Davs. Miss Letty Beaty and Mrs. 
Reauest for Stamps 
HOME MISSIONS: 
Christian Missions Among the American Indians 
Senior Home Mission Program—Spice Box 
Echoes from Wigwam Land 
Progress at Oklahoma Presbvterian College. 
David Brainerd, “A Staff to Walk With” 
Old Boggy Depot—A Presbyterian Shrine of the Southwest. 
Morrison 
Indian Elder’s Visit and An Indian Boy’s Request. Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh__ 
Open Air Preaching. Aaron J. Kligerman 
Rare Indian Vessel 
The Determination of our Presbvterial President. Mrs. H. L. Kanuhhee 





Agencies of Church : 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
REv. J. D. LESLIE, D. D., 


Stated Olerk and Director of Vacancy « 
Supply Bureau, 


1207 Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOR. 
EIGN MISSIONS 


Office: 118 16th Ave., So. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
EGBERT W. SMITH, 
—— Secretary. 

O. REAVIS 
Field oak “candidate ieovelere. 
Epw. D. GRANT, 
Educational Secretary. 
REV. ps DARBY FULTON, 
ield Secretary. 
PR. F. WILLIs, 
Treasurer. 
Box 3830, Nashville, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME 
MISSIONS 


Ss. L. MorRRIs, 
Evecutive Secretary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HOMER MCMILLAN, 
General Secretary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
A. N. SHARP, 
Treasurer, 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Office: . 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF PUB- 
LICATION AND SABBATH 
SCHOOLS 


Publishing House: 

6-8 N. Sixth St., Richmond, Va. 
R. E. MAGILL, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
Western Branch: 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. AND MIN- 
ISTERIAL RELIEF 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, 
Eaecutive Secretary. 

H, W. McLAUGHLIN, 
Director of ogg ag? ¢ Churches. 
CHARLOTTE B. JACKSON, 
Life Work Secretary. 

JOHN STITES, Treasurer, 

Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., 
Louisville, Ky. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S STEWARDSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Office: 

415 Provident Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
M. E, MELVIN, 
General Secretary, 

ROSWELL C. LONG, 
Assistant Secretary. 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 


Office: 

273-277 Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, 
Superintendent. 

Mrs. D. A. MCMILLAN, 
Treasurer. 


MEN OF THE CHURCH 


Rev. J. E. PURCBLL, Secretary, 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Trustees of General Assembly, Incorpo- 
rated, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Report of the Survey Committee 


Rev. R. F. CAMPBELL, D. D. 


Moderator of General Assembly, 1927. 


HE report of this Committee which was adopt<d, 
T with several amendments, by the General As- 

sembly at El Dorado, Arkansas, involves moze than 
the appointment of the Committee of Forty-four which 
is to be the Assembly’s executive agency in the prose- 
cution of its work. 


The Survey Committee diagnosed the disease as 
spiritual in its character, and declared that the remedy 
must be spiritual. The report therefore, “calls on our 
whole Church, its individual members, its organizations 
and its courts, to be much in the spirit of prayer before 
God, beseeching Him to visit us with a great outpour- 
ing of His Holy Spirit, that our Church may be re- 
freshed from the presence of the Lord, that our sin 
and weakness and reproach may be taken away.” And 
to give definiteness to this appeal, the Gene al Assem- 
bly designated the second Sunday of October as a day 
of Fasting and Prayer for the whole Church. In con- 
sidering what may be called the mechanics of the re- 
port, the dynamics emphasized in this paragraph 
should not be overlooked. 

Another important item of the report is that which 
concerns the support of the benevolent causes of the 
Church. The budget system is to be retained and 
stressed as the basis of our plan of collections, but is 
to be supplemented by assigning a definite month or 
months to each cause, during which pastors and sessions 
are directed to present the needs of the cause, and at 
their discretion to give an opportunity for free-will of- 
ferings. Furthermore, appeals may be made to indi- 
viduals for contributions to special causes, with the pro- 
viso that such ‘contributions are not to be credited on 
the local church’s quota. ‘These recommendations, if 
faithfully carried out, will undoubtedly give our peo- 
ple a more intelligent and comprehensive view of the 
Church’s work, without which their giving tends to be 
lifeless and shrivelling. 

_ Still another provision of the report should not be lost 

sight of in centering attention on the Committee of 
Forty-four. It is that which creates what is to be 
known as the Educational Committee, whose function 
It is to make detailed plans for study books and edu- 
cational programs covering the work of the Church. 
It will be the duty of this Committee to see that all the 
Causes of the Church shall be presented in regular or- 
der without duplication or overlapping, and as econcmi- 
Cacty as possible. 

Each of the Executive and Promotional sub-c-m- 


mittees is to be represented in the Educational Com- 
mittee. 

I have dwelt first on the foregoing items because they 
seem to have been largely overlooked in the published 
discussions of the report. They may prove to be the 
most important and fruitful part of the Assembly’s ac- 
tion. “Thh 4 

The part of the report that has attracted chief inter- 
est and attention is that which provides for a “Com- 
mittee on the Assembly’s Work,” of which the Execu- 
tive and Promotional agencies shall be sub-committees. 
Most of the overtures from the Presbyteries, which 
were referred ta the Survey Committee, called for such 
changes in the administrative machinery as would pro- 
duce greater efficiency, stricter economy, and closer co- 
ordination. The Survey Committee believed that these 
three results would be measureably attained by creat- 
ing a general committee which should administer the 
whole of the Church’s work as one task through sub- 
committees representing the executive and promotiona}@ 
branches of the work. Under the old system the 


were more than a hundred members of the executive™™™ 


and promotional committees. ‘The number under the 
new plan is forty-four. This will reduce expense in 
attending meetings of the committees, and will stimu- 
late efficiency by centering responsibility in a com- 
paratively small number of persons. It is unforunate 
that the report was amended so as to require that every 
Synod should have at least one representative on the 
Committee of Forty-four. This was done to satisfy 
those who are obsessed with the fear of centralization. 
But it is hard to see how there can be any induce- 
ment to a selfish or unfair centralization in any branch 
of the work which is to be administered by the Com- 
mittee of Forty-four. It is easy to see, on the other hand, 
that the expense will be increased and that efficiency 
may suffer through the difficulty of getting full meetings 
of the committee and sub-committees whose members are 
so widely scattered. 

The Survey Committee believes that it did a good 
piece of work, but it is not so deluded as to think that 
it is perfect. It, therefore, embodied in the report 
among the duties assigned to the Committee of Forty- 
four that of recommending to the General Assembly 
from time to time any new adjustment of the work that 
may seem wise. The Committee on the Assembly’s 
Work needs and should have, the hearty sympathy and 
earnest prayers of the whole Church in the performance 
of their important duties, 


= 
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The Committee of Forty-Four 


Rev. Ernest THompson, D. D., Chairman of the Survey Committee. 


HE Committee appointed by the Assembly at the 
T suggestion of the Survey Committee consists of 
forty-four members and is to be known as the 
Committee on the Assembly’s Work. Why 44? Be- 
cause we felt that this was the smallest number con- 
sistent both with efficiency and economy. To have 
made the number smaller would lave decreased effi- 
ciency either by reducing the membership of the sub- 
committees to numbers too small or by putting too 
heavy a burden upon a few men. To have made it 
larger would have been to increase overhead expenses. 
We feel therefore that we have made for real economy 
in reducing the membership of the various Executive 
and Promotional Committees of the Assembly from 
about 100 to 44. We believe that we have not inter- 
fered with, but rather increased efficiency by prevent- 
ing overlapping and by a closer coordination of the 
Whole Work of the Assembly. 

There seems to have been considerable overlapping 
and duplication especially in the matter of promotion 
and the super-abundance of literature from so many 
different sources to such an extent as to be at times 
confusing, to say nothing of the vast expense involved. 
We believe that we have secured efficiency by the closer 
coordination of the work, in that the whole work of 
the whole church will be planned by one Committee 
-eacting as a whole, and then carrying out in sub-com- 
mittees the work in its various departments, as planned 
y the whole committee. The work will be no longer 
Dlanned from the limited outlook of Foreign Missions, 
or Home Missions or Religious Education, etc., but 
will be conceived of and planned for in its larger as- 
pects as one great cause of Christ, by one committee 
representing every phase of the work. The work as 
projected will then be carried out by sub-committees 
which were a part of the whole committee which 
planned the work. These sub-committees will there- 
fore be familiar with the whole work of the Church 
as it lay in the mind of the larger committee and can 
promote their own particular task in the light of the 
whole. This should prevent unnecessary friction and 
misunderstandings. ‘The members of sub-committees 
will be prevented from becoming narrow in their out- 
look even in the promotion of their special task by the 
provision that members may be changed from one sub- 
committee to another so as to bring about the highest 
efficiency. 

Ordinarily however it will doubtless be in the inter- 
est of economy and not militate against efficiency to 
designate as members of sub-committees those who live 
in proximity to the headquarters of the various sub- 
committees. 

We believe that we have secured efficiency also, as 
well as made for economy, in restoring the personal 
touch of the Executive Committees in allowing them to 
do their own promotional work, either directly to the 
churches or mediately through the two promotional 
committees at such time as may be designated by the 
Committee on the Assembly’s work. In this way there 
should be no duplication of effort or material, while at 


the same time the salient and essential facts would be 
presented at first hand. 

We have guarded against the danger of the cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of any clique by pro- 
viding that no one shall serve for more than two con- 
secutive terms, while at the same time, through the sys- 
tem of classes, a sufficient number will be retained each 
year who will have perfect familarity with the work. 

The amendent made by the Assembly giving to each 
Synod representation on the Committee of 44 will also 
guard this point, though it will add somewhat to the 
cost and perhaps decrease in some measure, through 
distance and time, the efficiency of those at a distance 
from headquarters. 

At the same time the Committee is the creature of 
the Assembly and wholly responsible to it. The com- 
mittee may only plan and recommend. It does not 
determine. It has oversight and direction only be- 
tween meetings of the Assembly. It is no Pope. We 
hope it may be only what it was intended to be, an 
efficient servant of the whole Church. 
Sub-Committees: 

The division of the whole committee into sub-com- 
mittees scarcely needs any explanation. After the 
work has been planned as a whole necessarily some one 
must be charged with the obligation of carrying out 
the plan in its application to the various departments 
of the work of the church. We have kept therefore the 
same Executive and Promotional Committees, with 
some slight changes in nomenclature and with practi- 
cally the same duties. We have changed the name of 
the Executive Committee of Sunday School and Pub- 
lication to that of Religious Education as more in keep- 
ing with the terms of the day, and also as indicating 
our thought that this committee should have under its 
charge the whole task of Religious or Christian Educa- 
tion as its chief function. 

The Assembly saw fit, and perhaps wisely so, to re- 
tain, with name and duties unchanged, the Executive 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. It seems to the Survey Committee that these two 
things could logically be separated, and that a com- 
mittee on “Ministerial and Benevolent Relief‘ would 
have a big enough task, in itself worthy of our strong- 
est men. 

In the Promotional Committees we combined Stew- 
ardship with that of Men’s Work, believing that these 
two things could be handled from one office with co- 
ordinate secretaries more efficiently and economically 
than from two offices, with large overhead expense. 
In this way, and through allowing the Executive Com- 
mittees to do their own promotional work, we believe 
that much of the large budget and overhead expense of 
the old Stewardship Committee will be eliminated. 
Whether these changes have been wise or not only time 
can prove. And they are not so inflexible but that 
they can be changed. 

We have assigned to each of the sub-committees 
from the Committee of the whole a sufficient number 
to do, we think, the work of that sub-committee effi- 
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ciently and at the same time economically. The As- 
sembly elects, as usual, the Executive and Associate 
Secretaries of each sub-committee but each sub-com- 
mittee elects any other force it may need, subject to 
confirmation by the Committee on the Assembly’s Work. 
In this way all unnecessary help or extravagance in 
the office force should be avoided. 

The Committee at Work: 

We hope the committee as a whole will not have to 
meet more than twice a year—a few weeks before and 
a few weeks after the Assembly. Consider that the 
committee is set up and in running order. Prior to 
its meeting to be held: before the Assembly each mem- 
ber will have received from each of the sub-committees 
a copy of its annual report and from each of the Exe- 
cutive Committees a detailed budget (of their expenses) 
for the coming year, which is not to exceed the sum 
actually collected by it the preceding year. In this 
way it is hoped that we may get away from that ham- 
pering burden of debt that hangs so heavily about the 
neck of much of our work. 

But at the same time this does not hinder them from 
projecting their work on an enlarged scale since they 
may ask for an increased contribution from the churches, 
and as the church responds to these “askings” the work 
may be advanced. 

The whole committee goes carefuly over this budget 
and these askings and makes recommendation to the 
Assembly. The plans of the various sub-committees 
for the coming year are also submitted to the whole 

‘committee for report and recommendation to the As- 
sembly. And the Assembly has in every case the final 
decision. 

The Committee will meet as soon as possible after 
the Assembly to consider and put into operation any 
of the Assembly’s instructions and suggestions, and to 
apportion the total askings, allowed by the Assembly, 
to the Synods, with the request that these be handed 
on down through the Presbyteries to the local churches. 
In this way it is hoped that the local church may be 
brought to see the cause as a whole, the whole task of 
the Church and not simply its local features. It will 
always have in view the aggressive and economical 
administration of the Assembly’s Causes. 
Educational Committee: 

We believe that in the provision for an Educational 
Committee we have devised one of the very best agen- 
cles for disseminating the right kind of information, 
In its proper time, and in just proportion, and so tend- 
Ing to Harmony and uniformity. At present the church 
is being bombarded from every side with programs, 
each of which is the most important and imperative, 
until its poor dizzy head is in a whirl. This educa- 
tional Committee is to be composed of one member 
from each of the sub-committees so that every cause 
may be represented. This committee will get together 
as soon as possible after the meeting of the Assembly 
and prior to the meeting of the Committee on the As- 
sembly’s Work and make detailed plans for study books 
and Educational Programs covering the work of the 
church, sufficiently in advance, so that these books and 

programs may be carefully prepared and all causes 
presented in regular order without duplication or over- 





lapping. These plans will then be submitted to the 
Committee on the Assembly’s Work for its approval. 

Not one of the least things to which the Committee 
on the Assembly’s Work is asked to give attention is 
the possibility and feasibility of housing its Executive 
and Promotional Committees in one building, at some 
central point and with one accounting system. ‘This 
would seem to the writer to be a distinct gain in the 
matter of economy and efficiency of administration, 
while the psychology of the outward unity should have 
a good effect on the real oneness of the work. Other 
denominations have found this a distinct gain. I quote 
from a letter from Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A: 


“You are possibly aware of the fact that within the 
last few years, we have entirely reorganized the Execu- 
tive Work of our Church. You will see that our Execu- 
tive offices are now all located in one or other of two 
places: Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, or Pres- 
byterian Building, N. Y. The above arrangement seems 
to give far more satisfaction than when we had some- 
thing like fifteen different boards, Committees. and Com- 
missions which were located in many differént cities.” 


Dr. F. W. Burnham, President of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society of the Christian Church bears 
testimony to the economies in overhead effected by the 
consolidation under one location and administration 
of their various Missionary Efforts and Appeals. 


The Budget and Designated Gifts: 

This has long been a bone of contention in the 
Church and perhaps never can be settled to the satis- 
faction of everybody. We believe however that this 
is the best solution that has been offered—Let us keep 
and stress the budget as the basis of our plan of col- 
lection for the benevolent causes, rather than go back 
to the old spasmodic, emotional appeal—that each 
cause may have its fair opportunity before the church, 
it is to have its definite month or months assigned te it, 
Pastors and Sessions are directed to present the needs 
of each cause in its month and at their discretion give 
opportunity for free-will offerings to be applied either 
to that particular cause or some other—these free-will 
offerings to count on the budget of the church, if the 
budget has not already been raised. But at the same 
time realizing that there are men and women of means 
who desire to designate their gifts to some special work 
and believing that they should have this opportunity 
and privilege, the effort to obtain such gifts, not to be 
counted in the church’s apportionment, is not discour- 
aged. Thus, while the church works along a definite 
plan, a certain amount of liberty is allowed within that 
plan. 

We would reiterate again our conviction that the 
great need of the Church is more of the Spirit of 
Earnest Prayer for the outpouring of God’s Spirit that 
both wealth and life be consecrated to Him—and that 
if we could have a moratorium on talk about surveys 
and committees and conferences and in its stead a year 
of talk about personal experience, the power of prayer, 
the sufficiency of divine grace, the glory of the cross, 
the friendship of Christ, the great Commission and 
the hope of heaven, a spiritual awakening would sweep 
across our church that would be historic. 

Charleston, W. Va. 
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Latin American Doors Swing Open 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN 


The President of the 

Latin American Union, 

with headgoarters in 

Buenos Aires, has just 

sent to the author of 

these lines an appeal to 

the youth of North 

America to work with 

the youth of South 

America to avert the 

crash which he believes 

is approaching for the 

American continent. He 

tells of the growing fear 

of North American 

power in Latin America, 

especially because of the 

sending of our soldiers 

to Nicaragua, and pledges the youth of South America 

to work for better relations if the North American youth 
will do the same. 

There is no doubt that recent events show that on 
spiritual forces are thrown back the responsibilities for 
developing the real friendships and deep understandings 
necessary for the building of the Kingdom of God in 
Latin America. The precarious powers of diplomacy are 
_ shown this past year by such well known events as the 
S withdrawal of Brazil from the League of Nations, the 
intense feeling developed over the failure of the Tacna 
and Arica arbitration, the sharp notes passed between 
the United States and Mexico, the return of the United 
States marines to Nicaragua, the breaking of relations 
between Uruguay and Cuba, a number of public criti- 
cisms of the Pan American Union, and the endorsement 
by the Pan American Centennial Congress at Panama, 
against the opposition of the United States delegation, 
of a plan for an American League of Nations. 

In spite of the huge sums spent by the Pan American 
Union, the Carnegie Foundation, etc., in the midst of 
one of the very banquets in New York City furnished 
so frequently for promoting such friendship, Sr. Soto 
Hall, the delegate of the Buenos Aires LA PRESNA to 
the Pan American Journalist Conference, said: 

“Pan Americanism of today, sad to say, up to the 
present time is the weakest and the least frank, in 
spite of the efforts of so many men of good will and 
the important organizations that are struggling to main- 


tain it. It has developed in an atmosphere which lacks 
confidence on one side and knowledge on the other.” 


A hint as to how far commerce is failing to bring 
friendship is shown in the following from a recent is- 
sue of O JORNAL of Rio de Janeiro: 


“The United States Government forbade protecting 
foreign products such as coffee, nitrates and sisal. It 
struggled to prevent the coffee loan as well as the nitrate 
loan. But both were taken up in Europe promptly. 
London is making a frank bid to wrest financial hegem- 
ony from New York.” 


The Editor of the Union Evangelical paper of Porto 
Rico recently wrote: 


“Dark clouds arise, threatening a tempest in what 
ought to be our serene and beautiful American sky. 
An extensive and intensive sowing of hatreds of the 
United States is being carried on in Latin America, which 
necessarily, if not stopped, will cause a like action in 


the United States against Latin America. Then goodbye 
peace.” 


The organization of the Educational Advance for 
South America through the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America has thrust the spiritual forces into a 
new and important place in the development of inter- 
national friendships. Nothing of the kind has attracted 
as much attention for many years as the luncheon, in 
New York, on November 6th, 1926, where there was 
presented to the public the program of this movement for 
the raising of $2,590,000 for improving of North 
American schools in South America, and the sending 
to that continent of a number of specialists in literature, 
social service, public health and religious education, as 
our spiritual ambassadors. One thousand people were 
present, including diplomats from South America, rep- 
resentatives of large business firms, and well known 
women leaders in educational and club life. Old hands 
at the business of organizing inter-American functions 
were surprised beyond measure at the brilliant success 
of the event. Most of those present had never consid- 
ered these Christian institutions in South America be- 
fore. 

Similar experiences have taken place in other large 
centers of the United States, such as Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Columbus, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis. In churches, hotels, 
Chambers of Commerce, luncheon clubs, libraries, 
schools and private homes, groups have listened for 
the first time to the presentation of South America. 

The Ambassador of Brazil in Washington has re- 
cently written us: 


“It has been with the greatest interest as well as with 
keen delight that I have learned of your plans for the 
development of close spiritual and cultural relationships 
between North and South America. These have met 
with my warm approval insofar as Brazil is concerned, 
having no doubt that my colleagues of the other coun- 
tries of South America have felt that the subject and 
your aims appeal to their sense of patriotism. 

“This ‘Educational Advance in South America’ which 
proposed to enlarge the work of a number of North 
American schools in South America, and to provide for 
a larger inter-American spiritual exchange, should have 
tar-reaching results. 

“No doubt the business men of your country whom you 
ask to aid in this program for enlarging educational in- 
stitutions, for arranging reciprocal visits of lectures to 
explain our respective national ideals, and for sending 
to us some of your best specialists to explain how you 
are working out difficult community problems common 
to all America, will see that you are contributing in a 
large way to that fellowship and confidence on’ which 
alone can be based a permanent exchange of goods as 
well as of friendships.” 


In such a program the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America is beginning to reap results of its 
years of patient building up of good will and of prac- 
tical cooperation among the various elements involved. 
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A few years ago it would have been impossible. 
Neither the public nor the Christian forces of North 
America or of South America were ready for such a 
move. Step by step the right atmosphere has been cre- 
ated through conference, through practical cooperation 
of Christian forces in schools, presses and territorial oc- 
cupation, through the messages conveyed by LA NUEVA 
DEMOCRACIA and other literature to the public at 
large, and finally through the Montevideo Congress, 
with its representation of Christian and community 
forces. 

The process of raising the money is a long one. 
About $600,000 has been secured up to the present 
time. The lack of education of donors in general con- 
cerning the needs of South America must be overcome, 
and some believe that the work done this year in im- 
porting knowledge regarding Latin America has in it- 
self been worth the cost of the campaign and will 
greatly benefit all the Christian forces interested in 
Latin America. It is very clear that co-operative, edu- 
cational and literary work in Latin America is going 
to need very much larger sums of money than mission 
boards have been able to put into them up to the pres- 
ent. 


The recent situation in Mexico has been the most 
important illustration of the advantages of co-opera- 
tion. The evangelical forces in that country are in 
many ways in a more strategic position than ever be- 
fore. That they have come through all the delicate 
questions relating to foreign ministers, mission schools, 
and church property on good terms with the govern- 
ment and their prestige increased among the public, 
has been largely due to leadership furnished by a dis- 
tinguished Mexican citizen, who has been Secretary 
of the Mexican Committee on Cooperation, and by the 
oldest and one of the wisest American missionaries, 
who has been the President of that Committee. With- 
out this wise direction in Mexico and cooperative ac- 
tion of the boards in the United States, it would’ have 
been easy for the evangelical forces to have worked 
themselves into as compromising a position as that in 
which the Roman Catholics now find themselves. The 
Southern Presbyterian forces who made sacrifices in leav- 
ing an old and beloved territory in the North, have 
gained greatly in the new challenging territory in 
Michoacan and Morelos. The work of such far-reach- 
ing institutions as the Graybill Memorial Agricultural 
School in Zitacuaro, where the gospel is applied to the 
practical problems of the land, which have given rise 
to Mexico’s revolutions—an institution located where 
there was no mission work before this cooperative 
agreement—is most encouraging. 

Union theological seminaries have had a good year. 
The one in Porto Rico has finished its plans and started 
@ campaign to erect a series of buildings on the land 
hext to the University. The Mexican Seminary has 
practically completed the payments on a splendid plot 
of several acres near Chapultepec Park in Mexico 
City. The Methodists have sent to the Union Seminary 
in Buenos Aires the first professor who is to give his 
whole time to that work. The Seminary in Rio de 
Jan. ‘ro has opened this year with a greatly enlarged 
enrcment, numbering thirty-two. Efforts have been 


begun, both in Brazil and the United States, to secure 
$100,000 for property for this school. A new school 
has been opened in Brazil for the special purpose of 
giving a pre-seminary course for prospective students 
for the ministry. Last year the foreign scholarship of 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York was given 
to a Latin American, graduate of the Union Seminary in 
Porto Rico, to which institution he returned as a profes- 
sor. In Cuba several different denominations have taken 
preliminary steps in the organization of a Union 
Seminary. The President of the Brazilian Committee 
on Cooperation, in stressing the need of larger atten- 
tion to these seminaries, cites statistics recently gath- 
ered by the Brazilian Government, showing that 45% 
of the religious workers in that country are foreign, 
while the figures show only 3% in agriculture, 6% 
in general industries, 18% in banking and insurance, 
10% in medicine, 11% in teaching. 

Two new workers have been set aside for the co- 
operative program of literature. Rev. John Ritchie of 
Lima was appointed Circulation Agent of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, to give two 
months time out of each six in visiting the field to 
promote the larger circulation of Christian literature, 
his expenses for that work to be met by a generous 
friend in England. Dr. William Wallace of Mexico 
was set aside by his mission to serve under the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Mexico for the translation 
and production of literature for the whole field. 


Considerable advance has been made in securing 
specialists in literature, social service, public health, 
religious education, and evangelism, requested by the 
Montevideo Congress. As already stated the man for 
literature has been secured at least for part time. At 


the last annual meeting of the Committee on Coopera- § 


tion in Latin America three boards were requested each 
to secure under missionary appointment one of these 
specialists. 

After twenty years absence, Dr. John Orts Gonzalez 
returned to his old home in Spain, where he formerly 
served as director of an important Roman Catholic 
school and in other high positions. He was received 
with many honors and conferred with important Chris- 
tian and liberal leaders concerning enlarged plans for 
literature and training for Christian leadership. In 
spite of the political dictatorship, he found a large and 
growing liberal sentiment, desirous of seeing a new 
Reformation and calling on the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America for help in enlarging the evan- 
gelical program. 

Prof. Erasmo Braga, Secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Brazil, spent six months of last year 
in Europe and the United States, representing both 
the Brazilian churches and the general Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America in important confer- 
ences and contacts. 

During the last year there have been three outstand- 
ing events in our Literature Program: the actual open- 
ing of the union bookstores in Buenos Aires and Rio 
de Janeiro, and the creation of a union hymnal for 
the Spanish American churches. ‘ 

Two governments have passed special laws by their 
National legislatures to allow free admission of build- 
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ing material for new edifices, Uruguay for the new 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building and 
Paraguay for the new school buildings erected by the 
Disciple’s Board. An executive decree in Santo 
Domingo also provides for free admission of all sup- 
plies for the Evangelical Hospital. The Secretary of 
one of the Regional Committees has been called into 
frequent council with the Cabinet officials of his 
government and entrusted with an important diplo- 
matic mission. ‘The Secretary of another Committee 
has served as treasurer of a large philanthropic society 
and the money of that organization has been dispensed 
through his office to various charities, including some 
under Roman Catholic orders. One of the buildings 
of the People’s Institute in Rio de Janeiro has been 
selected as a public health center maintained by the 
Department of Health of the city, Following the lec- 
tures of a Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at the University of La Plata, that institu- 
tion voted to found a chair of religion and invited the 
secretary to be its first occupant. Many other examples 
could be given illustrating growing influence of the 


evangelical cause. The new interest in spiritual ques- 
tions is shown in various ways. At the close of the 
term of President Bernardes of Brazil, he sent a special 
telegram to the Governors of each state, requesting that 
they “by common accord begin a campaign to elevate 
the national character”. 

Even the briefest review of the opportunities, pro- 
gram and problems of the mission boards and the na- 
tional Churches of Latin America, show that the com- 
plicated situation cannot be faced alone by either de- 
nominational missions or denominational Churches, by 
North Americans or by Latin Americans, but must be 
worked out cooperatively, taking into account all the 
powers and idiosyncrasies of all the multiplied inter- 
ests. In spite of declining receipts of many mission 
boards, and a rising denominationalism in certain 
parts of both North and Latin America, the changing 
situation demands a considerably enlarged program of 
Union book stores, presses, theological seminaries, 
medical work and other service, along with consider- 
able rethinking and reorganization of much of the 
mission work now being done. 


Nore: Samuel G. Inman, author of “Latin American Doors Swing Open,” is the 
Executive Secretary of the American section of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, representing the American and Canadian Boards working in Latin America. 
He served as a missionary in Mexico from the United Christian Missionary Society 
(1906-1915). He is the author of several books, “South America Today,” “Problems in 


Pan-Americanism,” etc. 


Simple Things 


Mary REED DaAvIs 


A thousand things along my way 
Hold happiness enough for me; 

The simple things of every day 
Are filled with beauty I can see. 


A red geranium in a pot 
To brighten up my window-sill; 
Wee, smiling pansies in a plot, 
With gladness can my lone heart fill. 


A patch of star-gemmed evening sky, 
October tints upon the lea, 

A flock of wild geese flying by, 
The gaunt form of an old pine tree, 


A bowl of jonquils in the Spring, 
Shadows at play upon the floor, 

A pair of birds to build and sing 
Beside my little cottage door, 


The clinging touch of baby hands, 
The wonder of a child’s caress,— 

These hold more wealth than gold or lands; 
They fill with joy,—they cheer and bless. 


Ne’er can the thrill of pomp and pow’r, 
Nor all that fame and money brings, 
Hold the real gladness of'an hour 
Filled with the joy of simple things. 
Akron, Ohio. 


——o—_—_ 


Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., LLD., who wrote our leading editorial in the 
July Survey, “Mission Progress in the Near East,” is a most distinguished authority 
on that subject. He is Foreign Secretary of the American Board; was a missionary 
in Turkey from 1885-1894; is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Near East 
Relief; and author of a number of books, “Educational Missions”, “The Christian 


Approach to Islam”, etc, 
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NDER its new name The United Church of 
U Canada is not yet two years old, but the 
Churches which united to form it are historic 
Churches, and since they entered The United Church 
without loss of identity, the union thus consummated 
between the Presbyterian Church in Canada, The 
Methodist Church, Canada, and the Congregational 
Churches of Canada carried into The United Church 
of Canada the history, traditions and legal rights of the 
three former bodies. The blending of these three great 
streams of tradition into one mighty river of God has 
already enriched, not only the soil of the former 
Churches themselves, but watered some of the arid 
areas unreached by any of the former denominations. 
The spirit of the United Church could not be finer, 
even the casual observer is struck by the discovery of 
a new fellowship and the definitely spiritual note that 
is evident, not only in local churches, but in Presby- 
teries, Conferences and General Council. 

Ministers in every part of Canada testify that there 
is a new note in their preaching, they have found it 
easier to preach in the United Church than they ever 
did previously. They have been literally challenged 
to declare an evangel commensurate with the leading of 
that spirit which brought about the union. 


The Cross at the Centre 


The United Church puts the cross in the centre of 
its life and the preaching of the cross in the heart of 
its ministry. There are vast spaces and isolated com- 
munities in Canada to which it is our task to minister 
and we have not been reaching them. ‘There are vast 
areas of population in the centres of cities and the 
separated Churches were not touching the fringe of 
that problem. The United Church in one of its aspects 
is a sincere attempt to make by a combination of forces, 
a real impact on the flamboyant paganism of modern 
life. Whatever else may be done by the United 
Church, in hospitals, schools, rescue homes, social serv- 
ice centres, etc., the world may rest assured that at the 
centre of all this work and as the necessary foundation 
for it, the preaching of the gospel of the redeeming grace 
of God in Christ will be its chief concern. 

Since Union the Young People’s Work has devel- 
oped by leaps and bounds; there are more than half 
a million in various organizations. 

In general the following things have been accom- 
plished or are in process of accomplishment: 

_ (1) The consolidation of 26 Boards and Committees 
into 6 Boards. 

(2) The consolidation of all publishing interests of 
the three uniting Churches. 

(3) The consolidation of 3 denominational Church 


eng into one effective weekly paper, “The New Out- 
ook ” 






































(4) The consolidation of three missionary papers 
into “The United Church Record and Missionary Re- 


Progress of the United Church of Canada 


Rev. R. J. Witson, D. D. 


view”, which serves the missionary interests of the 
United Church better than any of the missionary pa- | 
pers of the former separate communions. 

(S) The consolidation of Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety work under one Board, the pooling of resources, 

a common budget, a common “Missionary Monthly’, 
and a common administrative staff. 

(6) A slow but significant merging of rival con- 
gregations in small communities and the making of the 
United Church the centre of the community’s religious 
activities and life. This is particularly noticeable in 
Western Canada, where the duplication, rivalry and 
waste have been almost wholly eliminated, and minis- 
ters of the United Church have now a united com- 
munity and a congregation sufficiently large and varied, 
and of sufficiently high intelligence to command their 
best. 

(7) The Boards of the Church have in process in- 
tensive surveys of social and religious conditions in 
the centres of the large cities with a view to recom- 
mending a policy for future aggressive work in neg- 
lected areas. 

(8) No longer will it be possible for rival congre- 
gations to enter new areas in growing cities and towns. 
New churches will be located at such points as will 
guarantee a parish with a minimum of competition, 
and a maximum of efficient work. 

(9) 15 Theological Colleges have already been con- 
solidated into 8, and further consolidation may pos- 
sibly eventuate in the near future. 

(10) In secondary schools, colleges and universities 
such amalgamations have already been made that each j 
educational institution will have a well defined field 
and will make its appeal to a constituency more than “™ 
twice as large as was possible denominationally. 


Widening Horizons 


But the greatest result of union so far is the extra- 
ordinarily fine temper of the United Church. No court 
of the Church has met since June 1925 where there 
has not been evident a fine realization of the presence 
and power of the spirit of Christ. Union was not ac- 
complished without difficulties nor without sacrifice; 
but these things have been but for a moment and al- 
ready there is abundant evidence that they are work- 
ing out “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory”. Our ministers say it is easier to preach; it is 
easier to pray; there is a new note in public worship; 
there is a new enthusiasm of youth; there is a new and 
more Christian outlook. ‘The United Church is des- 
tined in the immediate future to be of the greatest 
national significance, not in the sense that it is State 
made, State aided, or State controlled, but in the sense 
that it binds together, from ocean to ocean, two and 
one-half million people of Canada in a common cause 
and a common love and loyalty to a risen and reigning 
Christ, 
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Items of Timely Interest 


M. Gaston Doumergue, President of the French Re- 
public, whose recent visit to 
London, England, was an event 
of considerable significance and 
awakened not a little interest 
throughout the world, is an interesting character, and 
a statesman somewhat out of the ordinary. He be- 
longs to one of the old Huguenot families and is, we 
believe, the first Protestant to fill the Presiden‘’s chair. 
He is quite Puritanic in his tastes, though a keen lover 
of sport and possessed of the vivacity for which the 
Provencal people are well known. He is in his sixty- 
third year and still a bachelor with, it is stated, a very 
great love for children. Though he has never been in 
England but once before in his life, and does not speak 
the English language at all, he has strong English 
sympathies and quite won the people of London by his 
cordiality. 

Though in no sense a politician with training and 
experience M. Doumergue has been able to render a 
unique service to his country in a great crisis by his 
tactful moderating influence and through the confidence 
that he has been able to awaken in the minds of his 
countrymen. Associated with M. Briand as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs there is no doubt that the French 
President will be a strong factor making for the peace 
of Europe. Unless the signs are very misleading, the 
outlook for permanent peace and a better understand- 
ing throughout the continent are brighter than they 
Shave been for some time.-—The New Outlook. 


French President 
a Huguenot 


Intensive recruiting is being done at this time to per- 
suade as many college and 
theological seminary students as 
possible to work as common 
labor in industry this summer 
in order to gain some social understanding of labor 
problems. Seminar groups for such students are being 
offered in probably more cities than ever before. 

The experience of “hunting your own job,” living 
on the wages received, sharing the working and living 
conditions of the workers, and attending the seminars 
which provide an opportunity to discuss and evaluate 
the experience gained has been found to be a very illumi- 
nating way for a college man or woman with social 
sympathies to spend a summer. The seminar groups 
have the further privilege of hearing leading employers, 
labor leaders, economists, personnel directors and 
others actively engaged in the operation of various types 
of industrial relations and of asking them questions as 
to the actual results of various significant experiments 
looking toward “a way out” to a better industrial o:- 
der. 


At the close of the summer two general conferences 
will be held for students who have worked during the 
summer. 


From Information Service, Department of Research 


and Education. Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, May 7, 1927. 


Students in 
Industry 


Whether we think of the presence of 11,000,000 Negroes 
in the United States as a “prob)- 
lem” or as a burden, a respon- 
sibility, or an opportunity, it is 
becoming more and more obvious 
that we must do something about it. There is a his- 
toric reason why we should: our Negro Americans 
have been here as long as most other Americans—since 
1619—and they came, as Booker Washington used to 
say, by the “personal invitation” of white men. There 
is an economic reason: the country cannot afford to 
let any tenth of its population stagnate in ignorance, 
inefficiency, and degradation. ‘There is a moral rea- 
son: ne clearer case of “noblesse oblige” can be im- 
agined. 

Increasingly this debt of honor is being felt, acknowl- 
edged, and paid, in the South as well as in the North. 
Obviously the Nation’s duty to the descendants of the 
slaves must be largely fufilled through education: real 
education, such as shall bring out latent abilities and 
fit each individual for the work in the world which he 
can do best. 

Such education will train young men and young 
women, first, for honest self-support; second, for use- 
ful service to their race and community; third, for 
friendly cooperation with white people and with all 
people, for the common good; fourth, for the disci- 
plined freedom of honorable citizenship,—Southern 
Workman. 


Burden or 
Opportunity 


ee ee 

Nanking University, Nanking, China, which was the 
center of the attack upon for- 
eigners by certain Nationalist 
soldiers a few months ago, re- 
sulting in the killing of the 
vice-president, Dr. John E. 
Williams, has reopened with a complete Chinese staff. 

The University is being administered by a committee 
of seven Chinese, of which Dr. T. S. Kuo, dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry, is chairman. 
Three hundred and fifty of the five hundred former 
students of the school are now in attendance, and forty 
or more of them will be graduated with bachelor de- 
grees at the end of June. There is a Chinese faculty 
of more than one hundred, several having been added 
to take the place of the missionary-professors now 
temporarily out of the city. Most of the American 
faculty are still in Shanghai awaiting permission from 
the American consul to return to their posts. 

The College of Agriculture and Forestry, the College 
of Arts and Sciences, the primary schools, and the 
middle school, are all open under the guidance of this 
Chinese Administrative Committee. The University is 
maintained by the missionary agencies of the Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist Episcopal and Disciples de- 
nominations in the United States. The College of 
Agriculture and Forestry during the past fifteen years 
has become famed throughout the world for its promo- 
tion of tree planting, its development of the cotton and 
silk industries, and its scientific improvement of many 
grains and vegetables that can be raised in China. 


Nanking Univer- 
sity Reopens to 
350 Students 
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The oil and land controversy between the United States 
and Mexico rests upon a real 
grievance on the part of Ameri- 
can interests, but not one that 
justifies, under sanctions of in- 
ternational law, any sort of for- 
cible intervention in the internal affairs of Mexico, 
according to a report made public teday by the De- 
partment of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The petroleum law of 1925 is 
found to have confiscatory features at variance with 
the understandings arrived at in 1923 as a prelude to 
the recognition of the Mexican government by the 
United States, but it is pointed out that such viclence 
as has been done to American property rights arises 
out of sovereign acts of the Mexican Republic in the 
adoption of her constitution and the enactment of do- 
mestic legislation. In the present state of international 
relations each nation, including the United State, “de- 
mands the right to be the judge of its own domestic 
laws, always subject to the limitation that if the opera- 
tion of these laws results in violation of rights under 
international law the victim of any resulting injustice 
may demand, through his government, redress in forms 
prescribed by international law.” 


Report on the Oil 
and Land Contro- 
versy in Mexico 


a a 


“The greatest gathering of business men ever held un- 
der one roof” was the descr'p- 
tion applied in the press to he 
International Economic Ccnfer- 
ence which met in Geneva from 
May 4th to May 23rd. Stu- 
dents of international relations 
feel that the conference is the most fundamental effort 
the League has yet made to prevent war, it being now 
generally recognized that modern wars have their root 
in economic problems. _ 

Forty-six nations were represented at the Conference, 
including not only most members of the League, but 
the United States, Turkey, and Russia as well. Con- 
siderable interest centered about the Russian delega- 
tion as this was the first time Russians have partici- 
pated in a League Conference since the assassination 
of Vorowsky in Geneva in 1923. The strong Ameri- 
can delegation was headed by Henry M. Robinson, 
former member of the Dawes Commission. 


—— ——O--——— 


Geneva Confer- 
ence and World 
Economic Prob- 
lems 


Important to students of the opium traffic is the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry, 
League of Nations, in Persia, 


Commission 
Studies Persian 


recently issued. Frederic A. 
Opium 


Delano, a former member of 
the Federal Reserve Board of 
the United States, was chairman of this commission. 
"he members visited selected areas of poppy cultiva- 
on in Persia and their report deals with the problem 
substituting other crops for the poppy from the 
cint of view of climate, water resources, agriculture, 
transport. Among the substitutes suggested are 
crcals, silk, cotton, fuel supplies (coal, lignite and 
‘l-oil), fruits, tobacco and forage plants. Persia has 
aircady said she will gradually reduce production. 





Mrs. E. G. Harris writes from Yaounde, in the Cam- 
eroun, West Africa: “We spen* 
a Sunday at our farthest inland 
evangelistic point—a beautiful 
spot, with a nice little bark 
church which serves as a school during the week, and 
has about 200 children enrolled. At daylight, we were 
awakened by the great drum which resounded for miles 
through the forest, telling the people that the Sabbath 
Day had arrived, and that everyone must cease his la- 
bors and come to worship. Before the hour of service 
had arrived the crowd commenced coming, for, of 
course, it was a great occasion, because white folks 
were present. A little company of the dwarf pcople 
came in to see us. ‘They live far back in the forest, 
and are very hard to reach on account of their timidity. 
One of their number is Christian, and he wants to 
come here to the station and learn something of soul- 
winning, so that he can go back to his people and win 
them. Another open door to service.”—Missionary 
Review of the World. 
(oaastnipillcedi 

We have here in the United States four million of the 
sixteen million Jews in the 
whole world. The Christian 
worker passes by the Jéw in 
many cases because he does no: 
know how to approach him 
with the gospel with the readiness that he approaches 
the Gentile. Therefore, to aid Christian workers in 
this respect, the Moody Bible Institute has installed a 
Jewish Missions Course for the training of both Jews 
and Gentiles for that work, and which is offered to 
them free. 

The special subjects are: Hebrew, Yiddish, Jewishj 
History, Jewish Customs, Messianic Prophecy, Pab 
binics. 

In addition to these special subjects, instruction is 
also given in the English Bible, Gospel Music and 
Religious Education, the whole course covering two 
years and four months. 

Graduates in this course will be equipped to labor 
among the Jews not only in our own country, but in 
2very part of the world. ‘The best time to enroll is in 
September. For further information write James M. 
Gray, Pres., Moody Bible Institute, 153-163 Institute 
Place, Chicago. 


Open Door to 
African Dwarfs 


Jewish Missions 
Course at Moody 
Institute 


nO od 


The campaign of the Presbyterian Bcard of Na- 
tional Missions, U. S. A., to wipe out the almost 
$1,000,000 deficit has been successful. The amount 
was raised by special subscriptions. 

————_(}————_ 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Mission, U. S. A., was elected mod- 
erator of the denomination by acclamation at its Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in San Francisco. 

———_ 

The national campaign of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., to raise a $15,000,000 fund for its super- 
annuate preachers and their families was reported suc- 
cessful with more than that amount in hand. Will 
H. Hays, was chairman of the campaign. 
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To honor the town today, 

And none can tell at what house or home 
The Master will chose to stay.” 

And I thought as my heart beat wildly 
What if He should come to mine! 

How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the Guest divine! 


And straight I turned to toiling, 
To make my home more neat; 
I swept and polished and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet; 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my task was done 
And I hastened and worked the faster 
And watched the hurrying sun. 


But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 

She had come to tell me her sorrows, 
And my comfort and aid to implore. 

And I said, “I cannot listen, 
Nor help you any today, 

I have greater things to attend to.” 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another— 

A cripple, thin, pale and gray, 
And said, “O let me stop and rest 
A while in your home, I pray! 

I have traveled far since morning, 

I am hungry, and faint, and weak, 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.” 


And I said, “I am grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot keep you today; 

I look for a great and noble Guest.” 

They said, “The Master is coming 
And the cripple went away, 

And the day wore onward swiftly, 
And my task was hardly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart 
The Master to me might come. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Unawares 


And I thought I would spring to meet Him 
And serve Him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me 
With a face so sweet and fair; 
Sweet, but with marks of teardrops, 
And his clothes were tattered and old, 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said, “I am sorry for you; 
You are sorely in need of care, 
But I cannot stop to give it; 
You must seek it otherwhere.” 
And at the words a shadow 
Swept o’er his blue-veined brow; 
“Someone will feed and clothe you, dear, 
But I’m too busy now.” 


At last the day was ended, 
And my toil was o’er and done; 
My house was swept and garnished 
And I watched in the dusk alone. 
Watched, but no footfall sounded, 
Paused no one at my gate. 
No one entered my cottage door, 
I could only pray and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come. 
“He has entered some other door,” I cried, 
“And gladdened some other home! 
My labor has been for nothing,” 
And I bowed my head and wept; 
My heart was sore with longing, 
Yet in spite of it all I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 
And His face was grave and fair; 
“Three times today I came to your door, 
And craved your pity and care. 
Three times you sent me onward, 
Unhelped and uncomforted, 


And the blessing you might have had was lost, 


And your chance to serve has fled.” 


“O Lord, dear Lord, forgive me! 
How could I know it was Thee?” 
My very soul was ashamed and bowed 


In the depths of humility. 


And He said, “The sin is pardoned, 
But the blessing is lost to thee; 
For comforting not the least of Mine, 

Ye have failed to comfort Me.” 


—Selected, 
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The District Chairmen and Group Conferences 


Not many women of the local church could attend the 
meeting of their Presbyterial 
Auxiliary in the spring, so it 
came about that groups of 
women from neighboring 
churches met together for all-day conferences at which 
the Presbyterial leaders brought to them the inspira- 
tion and information of the larger gathering, and they 
themselves presented their own problems and plans 
for open discussion. The rapid growth of these con- 
ferences more than justified the wisdom of the move- 
ment, and they have come to be one of the best or- 
ganized and most worth-while developments of Auxi- 
liary work of recent years throughout the bounds of 
the Church. 


The Presbytery is divided into districts according to 
the geography of the locality so 
that such churches as are neigh- 
bors may attend a meeting at 
some central point with little 
trouble. This grouping is carefully done with a view 
to the convenience of the churches to attend the con- 
ference meeting, so that each church may have as large 
a representation as possible. After a group has met for 
two or three years, the districts may be changed to 
bring other auxiiliaries into contact. Every district 
has a chairman who is the connecting link between that 
group of churches and the Presbyterial president, and 
who is responsible for the program of that district. 
Each district should have at least one group conference 
during the year. 


The Group 
Conference Plan 


Districting the 
Presbytery 


Each district chairman works in collaboration with 
the Presbyterial president. Bet- 
ter results are obtained if the 
district chairmen work in colla- 
boration with each other also, 
that their meetings may follow each other in convenient 
sequence. Thus if the same program is put on with 
the same speakers at each group conference, the con- 
venience of every one is served in obtaining more in- 
teresting features. The Presbyterial president may ask 
all district chairmen to meet with her after the ad- 
journment of Presbyterial or at some time later in the 
summer to arrange the principal features of the group 
conference meetings together. Each district chairman 
then works out the details of her particular meeting 
with the hostess auxiliary. 


Preparation for 
conferences 


Group conference season varies with different locali- 
ties. The most convenient time 
for the churches in question is 
chosen. This usually comes in 
September or October for the rural church, when the 
heaviest work on the farm is over and the weather con- 
ditions are favorable. Some leaders prefer to hold 
the meetings after the Synodical Auxiliary has held 
its meeting, and the Presbyterial executive committee, 
at a called meeting, has accepted the recommendations. 
These recommendations may then be presented to the 
stoup conference and stressed at once in the local auxi- 


laries, 


Time of meetings 


The small church centrally located is the best place for 
the one-day meeting. The place 
may alternate between those 
churches in village or country 
which are too small to entertain so large a body as a 
Presbyterial meeting for several days. Sometimes a 
church whose women are not organized on the Auxili- 
ary-Circle plan is chosen in order to create more in- 
terest among the women there. Every church in the 
district must be reached even if it takes two or more 
group conferences to do it. 


Place 


Wide publicity should be given all group conference 
meetings in the daily press, the 
Church papers, the Church 
bulletin, verbal announcements, 
and correspondence. The district chairman should 
write the president of each local auxiliary in the dis- 
trict urging her to see that as many of her women at- 
tend as possible. Women of other denominations in 
the neighborhood may be invited for the inspirational 
value to be received. The program, printed if advis- 
able, but certainly neatly typed, may be given out to 
each church at least a week in advance. Here the 
Presbyterial Cause Secretary may get in fine work. 
She may write to her corresponding local Secretary 
urging her to be present at the meeting and perhaps 
arranging for a conference with her if the program 
permits. The “get together” spirit of the group should 
be stressed in all publicity for the conference, also 
promptness for the beginning of it, and faithfulness in 
staying until the close, if each representative is to get 
the best of the conference. 

The district chairman will need to know her territo 

thoroughly in order to atten 


Publicity 


Ways and Means 

conference. She should make 
a survey of her district, securing the cooperation of the 
pastors and other leaders and noting especially those 
churches with weak or newly-organized auxiliaries or 
with no auxiliary organization at all. A method used 
with good effect is to procure a road map, p2rhaps 
from an automobile club, outline her district on it with 
crayon, and mark with a cross each locality having a 
Presbyterian church, drawing a circle around each cross 
where an auxiliary exists. Shortiy after she goes into 
office, the district chairman should write a letter to the 
president of each of the local auxiliaries and to some 
leading woman of the unorganized churches introducing 
herself and her work with something of her plans for 
the fall group conference. Later she should visit these 
churches if possible. 

She will then be in a better position to know the 
resources and needs of her district, to secure an invi- 
tation for the conference meeting, arrange for local 
publicity, for the entertainment of speakers where 
necessary, for details of the program proper. Assign- 
ing certain parts of the local program to certain 
churches increases interest in those churches and brings 
out a larger attendance from them. The local presi- 
dent of one auxiliary may be asked to give the ad- 
dress of welcome, another the response, a third the de- 
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votional, and a fourth may be made responsible for 
putting on a little pageant, always a good drawing 
card for a group conference. 

As to entertainment of these conferences, methods 
vary. Some Presbyterials provide a fund in the budget 
to meet expenses, others prefer a free-will offering at 
the meeting. The group of leaders and speakers usual- 
ly travel by automobile, arriving on the morning of the 
conference before the program opens at ten o’clock and 
leaving promptly as the program closes at four in or- 
der to reach home before dark. Where distances are 
great, however, the party arrives the night before, being 
entertained in some home or hotel, and leave the fol- 
lowing afternoon for the next point in the series of 
meetings. Picnic lunches are served, each representa- 
tive bringing a box lunch, with hot or cold drinks 
served by the hostess church. Everything is done to 
make the entertaining as simple and easy as possible 
for the hostess, just as everything is done by her to 
make the place of meeting as attractive as possible with 
flowers, fresh air and cordial welcome. A literature 
table should contain organization and other literature 
helpful for each officer in attendance, copies of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SurvEY and Church papers, fliers ad- 
vertising the mission-study books and telling where to 
order. Posters and charts make a good background for 
this table and a Presbyterial chart on the best wall 
space available emphasizes the actual working out of 
the points stressed by the speakers. 


Unity of program is worked out best by the Presby- 
terial president and _ district 
chairman planning together: 
variety of program is best ob- 
tained by the district chairman working with her lo- 
cal presidents, fitting the schedule to their needs. The 
district chairman is the presiding officer for the group- 
conference day, but the Presbyterial president leads the 
open discussion or otherwise assists in presenting the 
program. 


The program should be strong, brief and inspiring— 
above all a workers’ program, with ample opportunity 
for study of methods for each officer. Since every 
officer cannot be served in one day between the con- 
ference hours of ten to four, why not rotate the methods 
periods each year among the different general officers 
and secretaries? For instance, stress one year methods 
for the treasurer and president, and the secretaries for 
Home and Foreign missions; the next year, methods 
for the president and recording secretary, the secretaries 
of literature and of Christian Education, etc. 

One inspirational period in the morning, and ano‘her 
in the afternoon may be devoted to study of a Bible 
lesson under a good teacher, and to study of missions 
under a missionary from either the home or foreign 
field. The Bible teacher should take a topic or book 
of the Bible and demonstrate how the average woman 


can give a lesson on that subject in her auxiliary or 
circle. 


Program 


The district chairman should present the statistical 
report of her Presbyterial, perhaps from a wall chart. 
showing the rating of the Presbyterial in each depart- 
ment, bringing out the strong points and weak points, 


and placing responsibility for the weak points on the 
auxiliaries represented. 

All the working information for the year should he 
presented at this meeting. The home and foreign mis- 
sion study seasons should be discussed, with the books 
to be used; the object of the auxiliary birthday party 
in May; any news of interest about the orphanages, 
schools or other institutions of the Synod or Presby- 
tery. Each local woman should go home feeling that 
she knows the work that lies before her for the year 
and is ready for it. 


Some leaders prefer devoting the open conference 
hour to special conference of Cause Secretaries and 
other officers. The Presbyterial treasurer, for instance, 
gathers the local treasurers or their representatives 
about her for full discussion of the details of thcir 
work: making up and dividing the budget, methods of 
making subscriptions and of collecting and remitting 
them, of keeping books, of getting pledges paid up to 
date, etc. 

These groups come together again in open meeting 
for a question box perhaps, or an explanation of report 
blanks or the Standard of Excellence. Time should 
always be given the local women for discussion of their 
particular problems, either in special groups or open 
conference, and for this reason the meeting should be 
kept informal, but no woman should fear to intrude 
with her simplest problem. Many women are reached 
at these conferences who never attend Presbyterial 
meetings or any meetings except those in their local 
church, and the contact with representatives of other 
churches is invaluable to them. 

Above all, don’t crowd the program, another day of 
conference will come. Save something for it. If the 
opening hour is set for ten o’clock, ample time will be 
given for representatives to arrive promptly, and clos- 
ing at four gives time to return home just as promptly. 
Begin, continue. and close on time. Notify all speak- 
ers and leaders of conference of their time limits and 
of your intention to hold them to this limit and to keep to 
schedule. 


The close of the Group Conference season does not end 
the work of the district chair- 
man. She must sustain the in- 
terest thus created throughout 
the year. With the Presbyterial president, she may 
organize a new auxiliary in a church with no organi- 
zation, supplying literature and necessary helps. She 
may get one of the larger churches to adopt a new or 
weak auxiliary as a “Big Sister” should, passing on 
mission study books, etc. At certain seasons of study 
or prayer she may write the local presidents a personal 
‘etter, calling attention to these seascns and to the fact 
that their auxiliaries will be asked to report on these 
and other things. She should be a great aid in secur- 
ing accurate reports from these auxiliaries in her ter- 
ritory, and, in a way, she should be responsible to he! 
Presbyterial president for these reports. 

No more important or far-reaching work is being done 
in the bounds of the Church than the work of the effi- 
cient district chairman and her group conferences. 

(Continued on page 467) 
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Alba Hotel, Montreat, deserted for Study Classes in the Auditorium, Woman's School 
of Mission. 


Group of Foreign Missionaries at Montreat. 
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The Junior Circle 


The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear 
Is this—that I may help a little child. 

I do not ask that I shall ever stand 
Among the wise, the worthy, or the great; 

I only ask that safely, hand in hand, 
A child and I may enter at thy gate. 


The Junior Circle is organized to train the chi:dren 
in early youth, to pray and give and work for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom, so that when they are old they will 
not depart from the habit of feeling a responsibility 
for the world’s need of salvation. If young children 
are not trained in right thinking about missions, in- 
difference and inaction in the face of the divine com- 
mand, “Go Ye’, will result. 


In this circle should be all girls of junior age, eight 
or nine to thirteen or fourteen according to their tastes 
and development. A member of the auxiliary serves as 
their chairman, but they should have their own presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, just as the high school 
girls’ circles do. The Junior Circles assume _part of 
the auxiliary budget, and many use the Blue Blessing 
Boxes for their offerings, guided in this as in all other 
activities by their chairman. 

First hand contacts with real missionaries, through 
special or circular letters, appeal to these girls, and 
where possible, talks by the workers themselves, illus- 
trated with pictures or souvenirs or whatever is tan- 
gible and alive enough to stir the imagination and 
create a sense of the reality of the missionary enter- 
prise—of its humanness as well as its divinity of pu - 
pose. Foreign mission fields should be linked up with 
their study of geography and history and language as 
well as their Sunday devotions and their playtime 
recreations. 


The literature from the four Executive Committees 
especially for juniors makes good program material, 
supplemented by THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY and the 
fine things in handwork and poster-making to be ob- 
tained from the Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Mission study books are gotten out 
each year with attractive material to illustrate them 
for girls of this age. 

Handwork, such as making table and dresser scarfs, 
hemming pillow cases, tea towels and other practical 
necessities for the Church insti‘utions, fascinates many 
children. A different type of handwork in the makinz 
of posters or scrapbooks or homemade missionary maga- 
zines interests others, instructing them at the sam>2 time. 
A study of modern schoolroom methods will open the 
eyes and the mind and the active hands of the Junior 
Circle chairman to the vast possibilities of Junior mis- 
sionary work. 

The activities of the Junior Circle of the Second 
Church of Little Rock, Ark., as teld by Miss Grace 
Wisner, and of a number of others over the church, as 
related by their chairmen, furnish excellent suggestions 
for similar Junior organizations. 

Junior Circle, Second Church, Little Rock, Ark.: 


—~Selected. 


There is an enrollment of thirty membcrs in this 
Junior Circle with a budget of $36.00 a year The 
meetings are held the third Wednesday aftzrnoon of 
cach month right after school in the parlors of the 
church. 

The chairman is appointed by the presid:nt of the 
auxiliary and is responsible for the at:endance, the 
planning of the work, raising the budget and reporting 
to the auxiliary. The circle elects its own president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer from among its 
members and the president presides over the busi ess 
meetings. The knowledge of parliamentary law ais- 
played in this circle would surprise some of our lead- 
ers in the auxiliaries. 

Every girl that joins the church is automatically a 
member of this circle until she enters high schoc] when 
she is transferred to the High School Circle, where she 
advances to a budget of $48.00, from a membership of 
twenty-five girls, with a chosen field of work in social 
welfare. The youngest member in the Junior Circle 
is ten years old and the oldest fifteen. 

The meetings are opened with prayer, when busi- 
ness is to be transacted, or a missionary program given, 
either the Lord’s prayer, some verse of Scripture, or 
sentence prayers. A devotional is given by the chair- 
man or by the auxiliary secretary of spiritual life. The 
secretary then reads the minutes of the last meeting 
and calls the roll. Dues are paid and the treasurer 
makes her report. The members understand that the 
small dues they bring help accomplish the same thing 
as the larger contributions from older members, and 
many of them will lead in the sentence prayers for the 
work of the Church. It is their desire to have every 
member willing to pray in public before the end of 
the year. 

A program is presented at nearly every meeting. 
The Causes of the Church are brought before them 
each year with the proportion of giving to them, and 
an impromptu program of talented members of the'r 
own number is also enjoyed. ‘Those who are studying 
violin, piano, or expression are called on to make their 
contributions to the gathering. ‘The Junios sometimes 
furnish the program for the auxiliary, on certain 0C- 
casions. 

The special work of the Juniors is “adop‘ing” chil- 
dren from the city orphans’ home, each member taking 
one or more in order not to neglect any orphans und: 
a certain age. They go to see these children, take them 
driving with their families or to a movie, dress dclls 
for them and at Christmas time give them a party at 
the church. In the summer they entertain the orphans 
at a picnic given in the country. They seek also to 
interest them in mission work in ingenious ways. 
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Colored postcards or Christmas or birthday cards are 
sent to some of the Church’s missionaries with the 
request that they will write on them Bible verses in 
the native language of the country they are serving. 
These cards are then delivered to the orphans, with 
perhaps a story about the work of the missionary who 
wrote them. 

In proportion to its membership, the Junior Circle 
has had the highest average attendance of any circle 
in the auxiliary. Refreshments are always served them 
at the expense of the auxiliary, and often they assist 
in serving the refreshments at auxiliary meetings, com- 
ing straight from school to the church. They have 
contributed to the organ fund of the church in addition 
to the regular benevolences, and have sent funds to the 
Vera Lloyd Orphanage, the only Presbyterian Hcme 
for children in Arkansas. 

All this is wonderful training for the children in 
the work of the Church, and when they are older and 
in regular circles they will have been trained in mis- 
sionary giving, working and praying. It has been the 
experience of the Second Church that the Juniors re- 
spond more readily to appeals, are more en‘husiastic, 
and more interested in the @ork for the pure joy of 
it than any other circle in the whole auxiliary. 

Junior Circles in Other Churches: 


Some Junior Circles follow the fourfold program for 
young people, in seeking to develop a richer physical, 
intellectual, religious and social life through the ac- 
tivities of their groups. ‘They use for their program 
meetings material from “The Program Builder’, “On- 
ward”, “Junior Life’ and “THE PRESBYTERIAN SuUR- 
veEY”’, all of which may be obtained from the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va. Others subscribe to the regular Circle pro- 
gram literature from the Auxiliary office and adapt it 
to their own uses. 

The mission study books, “Brave Adventurers” and 
“The Cost of a New World”, have been used in some 
cases under the guidance and tutelage of clever lezders 
with the wealth of illustrative supplementary material. 

A membership campaign was put cn by one c'rcle 
of twelve members with the remarkable result of thirty- 
three members on the roll in cne month’s time, twen‘y- 
five of whom stayed permanently! 


Instead of adopting orphan children of their own age 
to serve in various ways, one Circle adopted an elderly 
lady who had no family connecticns to enrich her li‘e. 
The visits of the children, with their loving surprise 
gifts of flowers or a jar of mother’s best preserves or a 
woolen scarf, bought and knitted by the young mem- 


bers themselves, brought deep and abiding joy to a 
lonely heart, 


_ Serving as nurse girls for the babies of regular auxi- 
liary members who could not otherwise attend a meeting 
is the favorite gift of time to the Master’s work of the 


girls of another circle. A_ third gives the Birthday 
pageant each May to the auxiliary, planning the sccial 
hour also and carrying out all the appropriate details 
‘or a party of the country receiving the Birthday gift. 
One enterprising group of Juniors arranges a dif- 
ferent form of entertainment for each of the twelve 


meetings a year. A circus opens the year’s work in 
September, when each member in some article of her 
dress represents a wild animal. She has to know the 
country where her animal is to be found and name a 
mission station there and one of the Church’s workers 
in it. The usual Hallowe’en party adds to Circle fun 
in October, with Rally Day emphasized and the Auxi- 
liary program adapted. November brings a hike into 
the country for nuts which are taken with gifts of fruit 
to an orphan’s home. A ccntest of guessing names of 
different trees follows a “conservation of forests” 
story, and leads to a lesson on conserving Christianity 
in the homeland, and a promise of daily prayers for 
this during Home Mission Week. Thus, throughcut 
the year, the Auxiliary Calendar of Activities is fol- 
lowed with seasonal social activities which delight the 
hearts and impress the minds of young children. 

Letters to missionaries whom their own church is 
supporting or helping support accompany coll-ctions of 
razor blades or scrapbooks or postcards, and personal 
answers are eagerly awaited and read with much show 
of importance at the open meetings. 

If indeed the world moves forward on the feet of 
little children, as Herbert Hoover has reminded us with 
deep sagacity, shall we not guide those feet toward 
world evangelism and world friendship through a study 
of missions and the command “Go ye?” 


A great statesman of a country other than our own 
once said ‘‘We are too poor to neglect our children; 
they are the chief assets of our nation.” 








(Continued from page 464) 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR GROUP CONFERENCE 
DISTRICT CHAIRMAN PRESIDING 


A. M. 

10:00—Call to order; Hymn, Prayer, Welcome. 

10:15—Roll Call, Introductions. 

10:30—Auxiliary Methods for general officers, or (rotate 
duties of two officers each year). 

11:00—Presentation Presbyterial Statistical Report (by 
district chairman). 

1:15—Bible Hour. (Normal or inspirational). 

:00—Open discussion (budget, report blanks, etc.), or 

Special Group discussion, Presbyterial officers 
leading. 


:30—Recess for lunch. (Literature table or special 
music or purely social). 


ee 
:30—Hymn, Prayer. 
Report of Registration Committee. 


:45—Auxiliary Methods for special officers. (Circle 
chairmen, Cause Secretaries, etc., rotate two 
each year). 


:15—Work for Year Presented. 
may be used). 


(Auxiliary Calendar 


:30—Inspirational Address. (Missionary, or repre- 
sentative of Committee, etc.) 


:00—Question Box. 
formally). 


:20—How Has this Conference Helped You? (Ex- 
pression from each church represented.) 


:40—Closing Words. 
:00—Adjournment. 


(Local problems discussed in- 
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Just Among Ourselves 





On Presenting a Handbag to Mrs. W. C. Winsborough 


WHILE VISITING IN WILMINGTON, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1926. 


Madam Chairman and Ladies: 


Once upon a time, in a far off land across the sea, 
there lived a lowly silkworm. When he first came into 
being he was no larger than a snip of a thread, but hour 
after hour, day after day, he fed steadily and unceas- 
ingly upon his mulberry leaves, until at last he reached 
a large and plump maturity. Then he began his life 
work, which was also his doom. For moment by moment 
he wove around himself a silken shroud of finest texture, 
and gradually the busy little creature disappeared from 
view, little by little, and at last there was within the 
silken cocoon neither sound nor motion, until, in the 
fulness of time he emerged from his tomb, a white 
winged moth, presenting to the world a wondrous illus- 
tration of immortality. 


I like to imagine that while the little silkworm was 
weaving himself into his tomb, he was thinking: “Oh, 
if it might only happen that my sacrifice should some 
day be rewarded, and the silken strands which sealed 
my doom be made into a thing of beauty.” But he never 
knew. 


Once upon a time, out among our Western hills, there 
lived an old prospector. He sweated in the summer and 
froze in the winter. He was sometimes hungry, some- 
times lonely, as day after day he patiently searched for 
the elusive flecks of gold which lay in the ore around 
him. One day when his patience was rewarded by an 
unusually rich harvest, I like to imagine that he thought: 
“Oh that my sacrifices might some day be rewarded, 
and that these precious bits of gold might be wrought, 


not into money to be grasped by greedy fingers, but 
into a thing of beauty!” But he never knew. 


While the old prospector was wrenching beauty out of 
the earth, there dwelt a chemist in one of our Eastern 
laboratories. He had seen those priceless mosuics in 
old Italy, and often he dreamed a dream that some day 
he might reproduce their exquisite effects. By and by 
his active brain and skilled hand found the clue, and 
the beauty of the old merged into the beauty of the new. 
And I like to imagine that one day when he had 
evolved one of his daintiest designs, he thought: ‘‘Would 
that this perfect combination of color and form be used 
not to be spread under hurrying and careless feet, but 
that it might be fashioned into a bit of loveliness for 
some artistic soul.” But he never knew. 


Now it happened that, by and by, one of earth’s many 
miracles was wrought; a the silkworm’s shroud and 
the flecks of gold and th ts of enamel from the chem- 
ist’s brain work came together. And this is the beau- 
tiful and harmonious result of their union. (Holding 
up the bag.) 

And I wish that the lowly silkworm and the lonely 
prospector and the dreaming chemist might know that 
their sacrifices have been rewarded, and that their work 
is to be given to the Elect lady whom one hundred thou- 
sand women delight to honor. Mrs. Winsborough, will 
you accept this little gift from your women of Wil- 
mington Presbyterial? 

GERTRUDE J. HOWELL, 


The Open Door 


What mystic, holy meaning 
Lies within this open door. 

The sunshine lights the tree tops, 
There are shadows on the floor. 


From out the shadowy portal, 
Fond memory recalls 

A thousand hallowed pictures, 
Made sacred by these walls. 


Sweet baby-faces smile at me, 
In christening robes so white, 

And happy brides, with joyous friends, 
Make pictures sweet and bright. 


A solemn dirge comes from the door, 
I hear a muffled tread, 

And tears blot out this picture 
Of our beloved dead. 


But still the sunlight gilds the trees, 
The spire points to the sky, 

As angel-voices whisper low, 
“God’s children never die.” 


Dear Christ! Thou art the “Open Door,” 
Inviting all to come. 
Oh may we, through this “Living Way,” 
Find our eternal home! 
Mrs. Cuyter Kinc, Macon, Ga. 


Auxiliary Editor’s Note—We are sure readers of the 
SURVEY will be interested in reading again this lovely 


little poem. 
under the wrong name. 


We published it in the December number 
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A Great Need and a Great Opportunity 


Mrs. CAMERON Morrison 


Mission Court, at Richmond, Virginia, has served 

well its purpose of providing a comfortable, con- 
venient, livable home for our missionaries cn furlough; 
but the four apartments which it contains are not suffi- 
cient for the demand, and each year applications are 
being refused because of lack of room. 

When the first unit was built, North Carolina pledged 
herself to add another wing at some later date. The 
time has come now for North Carolina to make good 
this promise through her women, who have proven 


T Missin ¢ the years, since its erection in 1920, 





Timms ces H mo 


many times how nobly they can arise to an emergency, 
and how completely they can carry through anything 
they undertake. 

Mission Court has amply justified its existence— 
numberless testimonials from missionaries attest that 
fact; the need for more room is undoubted—the many 
applications which are each year being refused prove 
that; it only remains for the women of North Carolina 
to rally to this cause, and, by their united effort, to 
provide this additional unit, so necessary for the com- 
fort and well-being of our beloved missionaries. 
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i Ammunition 


306 West Grace Street 
IS SSL OSS. 


TWELVE OBJECT LESSONS OF SCRIPTURE 
15c. By Charles Eickenberg. 

There are two of these booklets, each having twelve 
lessons, which will make easy the driving home of great 
truths through the eye. Very helpful to all who teach 
or lead young people. The drawings are simple and can 
be put on the blackboard by any one, even though he 
has no artistic talent—put on in a mechanical way. 
Some of titles are: The Bible, a Looking Glass; Faith, 
Prayer, Set Apart, Gratitude, Conversion, Sowing and 
Reaping, Seeking and Following God’s Way, and others. 
Leaders and teachers will welcome these simple and effec- 
tive helps. Twelve object lessons of Scripture, No. 1 
and No. 2, each, 15c. Order from Rev. Charles Hicken- 
berg, 4029 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, III. 






THE MISSIONARY CLINIC 
8c. Mrs. Frank G. Hay. 
; This is an old name, but this particular play is fresh 
in the manner of handling an old subject. Ten charac- 
ters, time, twenty minutes, easy to put on. The poster 
suggested for the announcement is most striking. “Have 
you a headache? LEyestrain? Rheumatism? Vitality 
low? Anything wrong? Tired feeling? Consult Dr. 


a at the Missionary Clinic.” (Then time and 
place.) 


EVELYN’S THANK OFFERING 
5c. Dorothy Greenwald. 
A very short and simple little playlet, with a striking 


Message, showing how one little girl brought to her 
eon the real spirit of gratitude and loving giving. 
1S 


us would make a charming little forerunner to a 
Missionary meeting. 


FOR HOME MISSION SECRETARIES 
Hava 


- ycu seen the last Home Mission Report? You 
Wii need this for your chief “school-book.” Then you 
Cou’ cucourage your Circles to have a very lively Home 
= on Study Class by the Question-and-Answer method, 
: 4 


‘aking out a set of questions for each lesson. Spend 
25¢ and try this experiment. Send to the Home Mission 
Committee, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 





CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
HA FSO FH 


Richmond, Virginia 





ALL PARLIAMENTARY HELPS 
This is becoming a matter of much interest to the 
women. For all these helps, write to Mrs. Narcissa T. 
Shawhan, 254 N. Conception St., Mobile, Ala. 


HELPS FOR THE WEE-LITTLE ONES 


SE sae oe Oe Renamer se Nang gee yee $ .60 
I I Le oi te a a den alae .60 
Te. Tees. COMIGID occu. dec wes cndenwe .60 
ES NI aii eta neme eo 1.50 
more Wotmer 6s Stories ......cecincccus 1.50 
FUG) HUGGe SOMOE shen ci cotceeee nee 1.25 


These three by Maude Lindsay. 


The Bible in Graded Story. Book One. 
By Edna Dean. 75c. 


LITTLE SLIP-INS 


For All Occasions. One Cent Each, 
In Lots of Twenty-five. 


The names are suggestive of their content. Keep these 
on hand to spread comfort and just plain cheer, every 
time you write to a friend. Some people make this a 


habit. 
The Love of Christ Constraineth Us. Poem. 
God’s Perfect Way. Poem. 
Wherefore Didst Thou Doubt? Poem. 


Prizing The Cross. Poem. 
Is It Right? 
The Fact. 
Look to Jesus. 
The Jntercessory Missionary. 
A Thought For You. 
What Is Wanted. (Spurgeon.) 
Is God Waiting? (McConkey.) 
His Only Plan. (S. D. Gordon.) 
The Secret of Service. (Muller.) 
The Forgotten Fundamental. 
Getting Ready To Move. 

25 for 25c. 


Order all books from The Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Order all leaflets 
from The Woman’s Auxiliary, 277 Field Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Our Ministers’ Annuity Funds 


HE social and the industrial world are now lay- 
ing great stress on the idea of pensions. Na- 
tional and State governments, municipalities and 
corporations are making large experiments along this 
line. Many of the churches have added this feature 
to the plans for relief of their ministers’ families. 
Many serious errors have been made. Unwise pen- 
sion plans have been abolished and annuity plans have 
gone through one form of adjustment after an-thrr. 
Highly technical questions are involved, and unless 
some fundamental principles are observed every scheme 
must sooner or later come to grief. 


FINANCING OF PENSION PLANS 

It seems strange that great business corporations, 
governments and all kinds of ecclesiastical, fraternal 
and benevolent associations should without a careful 
forecast of the increasing cost, launch pension schemes. 
And yet the large number of failures of such schemes 
bears sad and convincing proof of folly in this re- 
spect. 

The estimate of the probable cost of a pension scheme 
must take into account not only (a) the amount needed 
to pension those who on acccunt of age or disability 
should receive pensions at the present time, and the 
effect of mortality rates upon them, but also (b) the cost 
due to pensions already partly earned and to be paid 
in later years—technically known as “accrued liabili- 
ties”, and in addition (c) the cost of pensions for 
those who are later to join the group for which pro- 
vision is being made. Unless a thorough estimate of 
future costs is made, sufficient funds made available to 
meet the same, and the whole plan erected on an actu- 
arial basis, disaster is sure to follow. When Mr. An- 
drew Carneige wanted to pension a certain class of 
teachers in American Colleges, it was estimated that 
$10,000,000 was sufficient. He contributed this sum 


to “The Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing.” It was soon discovered the resources were no‘ 
sufficient. He added $5,000,000 more. This addi- 
tion proved inadequate, and the management de-lared 
that no reasonable static fund will provide for a grow- 
ing class of annuitants. Participation in the benefits of 
the fund is now conditioned on a contributory rela- 
tionship of college and teacher. 

Unless the increase’ in costs which must invariably 
come with the years is anticipated and the burden of 
it distributed through the years it may soon grow too 
heavy. Necessity will then arise of (a) revising the 
benefits downward, (b) increasing the charges to those 
participating or (c) of abandoning the plan altogether. 

The plan now proposed for a Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, for the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
meets the difficulties recounted above by building a re- 
serve for every one eligible for pension by means (a) 
of a sum, approximately $3,000,000, to be raised from 
the whole church to cover the accrued liabilities for 
service rendered prior to the inauguration of the plan, 
and (b) by a payment from each church or agency 
employing the minister equal to seven and cne-half per 
cent of the salary paid, and (c) a payment each year 
by the minister of two and one-half per cent of the 
salary received, and (d) by holding the reserve for 
each minister enrolled at compound interest. 

This will insure to each minister at the age of 65 
years, a yearly pension equal to one-half of the aver- 
age yearly salary received during the entire period 0! 
his active ministry in the Church. It will also make 
provision for the widows of ministers and for minor 
orphan children. 

The year 1930 has been set aside by the Gene a! 
Assembly of 1926 and also by the last Assembly as 
time for securing the money needed to provide for the 
accrued liabilities for prior service of our minis‘ers. 
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This Church Did an Ideal Thing---Who Follows? 


(From the many notices of the observance of Col- 
lege Day by our churches last September, we take this 
one from The Christian Observer as showing an ideal 
wav in which to observe College Day. We think it 
ideal because the initiative in it was taken by the 
Men-of-the-Church with the Woman’s Auxiliary assist- 
ing them. We reprint it, without asking their permis- 
sion, hoping that it will stir many other organizations 
of the Men-of-the-Church to follow in their train this 
year. ) 

’ Tabb Street Church, Petersburg, Va.: 

The ‘“Men-of-the-Church” gave a farewell banquet 
Friday, September 10, for the twenty young people of 
the congregation, who were leaving for school and col- 
lege. A splendid dinner was served by the woman’s 
auxiliary, and a note of fellowship and friendliness 
was struck between the men and young people of the 
church. Mr. E. B. Spotswood arranged an interestinz 
program of music, and there was an address by Dr. 
J. W. Moore on “Advice to the Young People on En- 
tering College.” The occasion was most helpful and 


inspiring in every way. The Sunday evening service 
on September- 12 was devoted to the educational task 
of the church, the church school, and the public schools. 
A large number of teachers and pupils from the city 
schools were present. Brief addresses were made by 
Prof. H. D. Wolff on “Church Co-operation in Mak- 
ing Citizens of Our Scholars,” Mr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton on “The Kind of Teacher I Prefer for My Chil- 
dren,” and Ex-Governor Mann on “Where and How 
Religion Comes In, In Child Training.” Dr. Hemp- 
hill, the pastor, followed with a short sermon on “The 
Place of Religion in Education.” This proved to be 
one of the most helpful services we have had and drew 
many visitors among the parents and teachers of the 
city. 
O. B. Gorpon. 
— -—-{}--—_——. 

If you are planning for a College Day Service write 
to Dr. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., 
for the suggestive leaflet, “Going Away To College” 
Service. 


College Day! A Day for Every Church’s 
Calendar 


More churches observed it last year than ever before. 
If not—then see that it gets in line for this year. 


Did yours? 
The ranks are filling 


fast. For this is the Day when the church gathers together to say, “Hail 
and farewell,” to her boys and girls going away to college to get their 


last training for the great adventure of life. 


afford not to be there. 


And your church cannot 


Through the Eyegate Into the City of Mansoul 


Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH 


IMELY indeed is the appearance of the attractive 
volume bearing the above title and written by 
Mildred Welch, whose name is a guarantee of its 

worth. 

Religious pageantry and drama have reached a place 
of importance in Christian Education and even con- 
servatives who are slow to welcome such a departure 
are admitting that the appeal of the dramatic, through 
the eyegate, is not to be gainsaid. 

here is danger, however, through crude and poorly 
prepared pageantry that this favored channel of edu- 
cation may fall into disrepute and fail of its high and 
lofty purpose. 

Only when a religious drama is really religious is 
there an excuse for its being, so far as religious edu- 
cation is concerned. In her new volume Mildred Welch 
stresses with special care the religious element round 
which the drama must revolve. She says, “We do 
earnestly believe that any church that makes the right 
spiral preparation for religious drama will receive 


from it some lovely and lasting fruits of the Spirit, 
not the least of which will be an ever-deepening sense 
of the beauty of holiness, of reverence for the Hcuse 
of God, His Word and the Sabbath Day.” 

Not only does this attractive volume set forth high 
ideals of religious pageantry and its great possibilities, 
especially among the young people of the Church, but 
it also contains suggestions of great practical value to 
those engaged in the preparation of religious pageants. 
Especial stress is laid upon the Christmas service and 
the writer presents a fine ideal of the possible conse- 
cration and spiritual setting of this service. 


Altogether, “Through the Eyegate into the City of 
Mansoul” is a most worthwhile contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Church and should have wide sale in all 
our congregations. 


Published by the Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, sixty cents a copy, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Local Church 


and 
Its College 


Students 


will be leaving again for the college term, and in 

the case of some of them this September will mark 
their entrance into institutions of higher learning. It 
is well for each church at such a time to face its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for these tremendously 
important members: 


ie A SHORT time now our young men and wcm:n 


1. The Sunday-school teacher, young people’s leader, 
and pastor should strive toward an understanding of 
the college viewpoint. While a college is a part of 
ones life, it is withdrawn to a certain extent from the 
ordinary stream of things and there is a detachment 
that makes it a definitely separate life. A college com- 
munity views the world from its position apart, while 
the world is all too often disdainful or ignorant of 
the college. Now, leaders of young people shculd en- 
deavor to re-visualize in their thinking their own col- 
lege days and also endeavor to keep abreast with 
current college thought, so that they can bring encour- 
agement and advice to the young people whom they 
know and love. Frequently a pastor or teacher places 
a young man on the horns of a false dilemma by some 
hasty or ill-advised remark, when, if he were more 
conversant with the problem he would be able to assist 
the student in his spiritual and intellectual difficulties. 
There should be then an endeavor on the part of young 
people’s leaders to understand college life and its prob- 
lems. 


2. There should be “follow up” contacts throughout 
the year between the church and its students. The 
weekly bulletin should be mailed each Monday; from 
time to time a general letter sent out, and in every case 
personal letters should be answered promptly. 


3. The students should be urged to identify them- 
selves with the work of the local church where their 
college is located. Our Church as a whole is endeay- 
oring to place men in college churches who are es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of such a pastorate and 
the church at home should assist these college pastors 
by urging their young people to take part. 

4. Parents of students are remiss in acknowledging 
letters from the pastor of the church which serves their 
students. The writer of this article was for four years 
pastor of a church in a town where a large State Col- 
lege was located. It was his custom to send out four 
or five times during the year a general letter to the 
parents of the Presbyterian students. At no time dur- 
ing these four years did he receive replies from as many 


as twenty-five per cent of the parents, and this re: 

ably low response is witnessed by pastors in college 
towns throughout the entire bounds of our Assembly, 
It is an amazing thing that seventy-five per cent of the 
parents of students at college will not take the trouble 
to acknowledge a letter from the minister of the chirch 
which is serving their boys and girls. These figures 
are not from an estimate but from wide observations of 
actual facts. ‘The parent should correct this situation, 


5. The local church should urge-the Synod to assist 
in a financial manner the churches where co!leges are 
located. ‘The best way in which a church can bring 
this to the attention of the Synod is by contributing 
generously itself. In many cases the church in small 
college towns is not strong enough to adequately care 
for the needs of Presbyterian students that come from 
all over the state, and this is Synod’s obligation. Much 
is being done in this respect but much more remains 
yet to be accomplished, and unless there is a generous 
cutpouring of funds for our college student work, our 
church will fall sadly behind in this all-important op- 
portunity. For example, in one of the strongest of 
the Synods, the local church in a college town has 
twenty-five members worshipping in a totally inade- 
quate building, endeavoring to provide for 150 Pres- 
byterian students in the college, while three other de- 
nominations in this same town have beautiful and 
well-equipped plants in which to carry on their work. 
Situations like this require help at once. 

6. Any list of suggestions would be incomplete that 
did not call for intellectual and sacrificial prayer for 
our students, the church and the educational institu- 
tions with which they are connected. 


Farm Youth 


Dr. Henry W. McLaucHuin, Country Church Director 


N ELDER in the Presbyterian Church, who for 

a number of years has been a professor in one 

of our largest church colleges, recently said, “The 
sons of farmers are coming to college in ever decreas- 
ing numbers. I regret this very much as in former 
years it has been from these country boys that we have 
gotten many of our most promising candidates for the 
ministry.” 

Agriculture has been unprofitable. The cost of edu- 
cation has increased so rapidly that at present it would 
require more to keep a boy in college for a year than 
the entire net profit on an average farm.. Many 
farmers are in debt incurred during the conditions 
which have prevailed during the last six years. Many 
country boys are forced to forego the privilege of a col- 
lege education either to hold things together on the farm 
or to seek employment in some town or city. 

Many who do go to college are attracted to the state 
institutions on account of their being less expensive. 

Something should be done to conserve the farm 
youth for leadership in the church. More of these 
boys and girls should be induced to attend our churc) 
schools. This might be done by enlarging the endow- 
ments of our institutions, and by increasing the lo:n 
fund now being. handled by, the Committee of Chris- 
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‘., Education and Ministerial Relief. These splen- 
i boys and girls on the farms have the power of be- 
‘oming leaders in the church of tomorrow and there is 
investment that can be made for the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom of God that will yield larger dividends 
than the Christian education of rural youth. 


The time has come for the Church to put cn a real 
program for teaching the Bible and Religion to the 
rapidly increasing number of boys and girls fr-m the 
farms who are attending state colleges and universities. 
The Executive Committee of Christian Education 
through its University Department is helping all the 
Syneds to give more careful attention to the youth in 
the State Institutions of higher education. Many of 
these state colleges are willing to co-operate and will 
give credit for units taught by the church. In the 


University of Texas, where there are seven hundred 
Presbyterian students, Dr. T. W. Currie and Dr. S. L. 
Joekel of Austin Theological Seminary, both teach large 
classes at the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
at the Seminary, for which credit is allowed at the Uni- 
versity. Dr. L. H. Wharton is a real University pas- 
tor, preaching to great crowds of students in his church. 
There are also several Bible classes taught in connec- 
tion with his Sunday School. The Baptist, Methodist, 
Christian, and Catholic churches also have religion 
taught under their own jurisdiction and the credits are 
accepted by the University. 

Times are changing rapidly and the Presbyterian 
Church should give more serious attention to the teach- 
ing of religion to our youth who are in our high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The Country Church---An Appreciation 


May Drxon THACKER 


LOVE the country church. I am a child of. the 

country church. My dear old father was a coun- 

try preacher for sixty-seven years. 
ninety. He organized twenty churches in and around 
Cleveland County in the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge 
mountains of North Carolina. I was the last of a 
large family—the child of old age. My father was 
sixty-four years old when I was born,—my mother 
was fifty. From the time that I was three years old 
and could sit on the buggy seat by my father and hold 
to the iron rail at the side, I was sent with him every 
Saturday and Sunday to his various church appoint- 
ments. I guess this was the easiest way to dispose of 
me! At any rate, at that early age, I became part 
of the missionary outfit: the old horse that was always 
so fat he could hardly waddle,—the rickety phacton- 
top buggy, my white-haired, white-bearded father— 
and me. We used to drive sometimes five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty miles,—-over muddy, rocky roads fording moun- 
tain streams,—but we always managed to get there. 


During the services, I used to sit on the little step 
at the side of the box-pulpit and listen to the fiery 
eloquence of my father’s sermons. The dear old ladies 
in their somber, black split-sunbonnets who sat cn that 
side of the church,—thus relegated according to the 
laws of sex,—would hand to me, from the voluminous 
folds of their calico skirts, little red apples and ginger 
cookies. How good they tasted! 

Father always had four churches, preaching once a 
month in each every Saturday and Sunday. For him 
to organize a church in those days meant to go out 
into the woods, preach in the open air, often under 
brush arbors,—more often, under nothing at all. He 
was pastor of one of these churches for sixty-five years. 
He organized it, following a revival that started at a 
funeral in a little family burying-ground. He was 
then a young man, of course. 


They built a log house first,—and “wore that out”, 
then ‘hey built a frame church-house and “wore that 
out’, and then they built a great red brick building 
whic’, still stands. The surroundings are primitive, 
ever oday. The church crowns a hill, almost a moun- 


He lived to be. 


_ to be their children. 


tain, around which gushes over rocks and boulders a 
great mountain stream. From this isolated country 
church my brothers went forth, among them A. C. 
Dixon who carried the gospel message around the 
world. Five children reached maturity. That each one of 
these five held a place in “Who’s Who in America” 
may seem but an accident, as it were. But to me,— 
the “baby” of that family,—as I look back now, I 
know that we absorbed, drank in, during the years of 
babyhood and childhood, from the great spiritual forces 
that dominated our parents, whatever gifts and powers 
we have been able to express through life. 


The most sacred memories of my life have always 
clustered around that little country church. It was 
just a building—four square. No equipment, no ma- § 
chinery, no programs,—only my consecrated, Spirit- 
filled father with his Bible——and eager, hungry hu- 
man souls. 


During the summer months he held revivals. There 
was nothing of the sensational but—God was there! 
HE filled the little country church with His Power and 
souls were born into the Kingdom. Oh how they used 
to kneel at the altar on the bare plank floor and pray 
for forgiveness and salvation. God touched them and 
lifted them up with shining faces to sing His Glory! 


I visited this country church last year on their Me- 
morial Day. I talked to them on the Resurrecticn. 
There were more than 1,500 people. They filled the 
church and stood outside all around by the open win- 
dows. It was a beautiful day in May. The birds 
were singing in the new feathery green leafage of the 
trees, the air was sweet with the perfumes of spring. 
I stood in my father’s church; I read from his old 
Bible. His eyes looked down at me from a life-size 
portrait that hangs in the rear of the pulpit. Out 
through the open door I could see his grave in the 
churchyard, with our mother beside him; the graves of 
his officers are on each side of them,—and in front 
of him sleep all of his congregation. 

The country churches! God bless them wherever 
they are! And God bless all those fortunate enough 
Priceless heritage! 
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Stewardship in the Senior Department 


Dr. E., L. HILu 


ERE is the department we have reached when we 

have learned all the previous lessons in the other 

departments, and when we have gone from un- 
der the law to the true spirit of grace in the matter of 
our stewardship. This is the goal to which we should 
all tend in our development. 

God has given us a beautiful lesson in Mark 12:41- 
44, “And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and be- 
held how people cast money into the treasury; and many 
that were rich cast in much. And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast more in than all they which have cast 
into the treasury; for all they did cast in of their abun- 
dance; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, 
even all her living.” The public square is crowded with 
Jews, who have come from the distant cities of the 
world to the feast of their fathers. They are the rich 
merchants and bankers of the world. The parade is 
started, and they march through the gate called Beau- 
tiful. One rich Jew steps forward and orders his 


ward with a platter weighted with heaps of shining gold 
and place it upon the table; and the admiration of the 
spectators is sweeter to that man’s ear than the song 
of birds or the music of the harp. What handsome 
gifts are cast into the treasury as the parade passes 
by! When the rich have passed by, the stragglers 
enter; and among these a widow, with down-pouring 
tears and an exquisite tenderness, cast in her two mites, 
which was a half-penny. This is luscious giving. This 
was the lesson Jesus sought to teach the young ruler, 
but he could not learn it. It was too advanced for his 
state of development. I believe there are some people 
in this world who have learned this lesson of sacrificial 
giving, and who can feel at home in the Senior Depart- 
ment. When we reached this stage in our education, 
we may not give as much in actual money value as we 
did when we were under the law, for our circumstances 
may be changed and we may have less to give; but we 
will make our offerings rich, full and free with grace. 
Brethren, let us go on in our education until we enter 
the Senior Class. 
Athens, Georgia. 


servants to bring forth his offering and they step for- 


Pigtail Giving 


When Dr. Annand, and his wife first went out to the New Hebrides, 
it was the custom for the natives at their heathen feasts to cut off the 
tails of the pigs they were about to devour and throw them into the 
bush as an offering to their gods, while they themselves ate the car- 
casses. The tail was so small a part of the pig that it was never missed 
from the feast, while this offering: was supposed to propitiate the evil 
spirits and avert their displeasure at being slighted. 


It is doubtful if the giving of many, even in Christian lands, and 
for religious purposes, is proportionately very much of an advance upon 
the heathen of the New Hebrides. For while it is true that there are 
scores of thousands of the members of our churches who give con- 
scientiously, many even sacrifically for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth, we have only to estimate the average per member 
of all that is raised for religious purposes to realize what vast num- 
bers there are of those who profess to be such debtors to the Gospel of 
Christ and to the blessings of Christianity, who yet give little or nothing 


for the support and propagation of Christian institutions at home or 
abroad.—New Outlook. 
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Some Supreme Needs 


First, a Ministry afire and aflame with the Steward- 
ship message, daring to face the conditions of the pres- 
ent age with the teachings of Jesus on property and 
wealth, insisting on the experience of the early Church 
in Pentecostal days, where one of the first manifesta- 
tions of a new spiritual life was in the direction of 
property. The old pagan lie that property is privately 
owned must be attacked with a holy zeal and this gen- 
eration made to see that the thought of God’s owner- 
ship of all property is basic and elemental, and that 
there will be no great forward movement of the Church 
until the question of property and its right is settled 
on scriptural grounds. 


Second, our Church needs today prior to the schools 
of missions, schools of stewardship, study classes in 
local churches on Christian Stewardship, in order that 
the foundation may be laid upon which to carry out 
the Great Commission at home and abroad. Churches 
that have experimented with Schools of Stewardship 
have been enthusiastic. Schools of Missions naturally 
follow. We have reversed the order. 


Third, a whole-hearted co-operation in the support 
of the budget adopted by the Church Courts. We be- 
lieve that many special offerings, or gifts, might be se- 
cured for various Causes, but that in the long run 
the effort that is spent on so-called “specials” would 
accomplish more if spent in the direction of raising 
the whole Church Budget. It goes without saying that 
our people can be trained in almost any direction we 
choose to train them. We can train them to think in 
terms of individual Causes, or we can train them to 
think of the work of the Church as one great Cause, 


supplementing their training with educational facts and 
inspirational appeals. We have today in our Church 
ten men who are supporting liberally the whole Bud- 
get of the Church, where we had one when the Bud- 
get was adopted. People then. thought in isolated 
terms. They are coming more and more to think of 
the work of the Church at home and abroad as one 
great task. 

Fourth, Continued Promotion. While the word 
“promotion” has a bad odor to many as applied to the 
Church, yet there is no substitute word for it. There 
is a real need for sane and intelligent promotion for all 
Church activities. No movement started in a local 
church, however deserving, will run under its own 
momentum very long. No great cause in the Church, 
however popular, will carry very far under its own 
momentum with the inertia common to all people, 
coupled with the clamor of world noises for the atten- 
tion of the people. If the Church lets up and does 
not keep on telling the people the same thing, perhaps 
in a different way, some other thing will claim atten- 
tion. The man who supposes that because we are deal- 
ing with Church Causes, promotion is not needed, for- 
gets some of the fundamental facts of human nature. 
People in the pew on Sunday morning are the same 
human beings they are on some other morning. If the 
Church of today has the great message on Christian 
Stewardship, which many believe to be the solvent for 
the difficulties for the Church of this age, it would be 
suicidal to hesitate, or to let up in the work of promot- 
ing Christian Stewardship in every way possible. 


Consider This 


OW many of us would buy a newspaper and pur- 
H posely not pay,.or short-change the boy? 

How many of us would slip into a street car 
without paying, even if we could? 

How many of us would use the long distance tele- 
phone and give a number, a name and an address that 
would make the charge for the service uncollectible? 

We think the number is so small that if it were re- 
duced to a percentage of the total number of people in 
this country, it would look like the figures of the capital 
of a bank reversed. 

_ And what, you ask, is all this about, and why? Well 
it is about this— 

Why is the percentage just referred to so very differ- 
ent from the percentage of people who do not pay their 
Just share for the support and. extension of the Church? 
Are not all of us—whether we will or not—tre- 
metidous beneficiaries of the Church’s ministrations? 
lect whoever doubts this go to a land where there is no 
Church and note the difference in her or his well-being. 


Then are not those of us who do not put up our share 
for the Church getting something for nothing? Are we 
not short-changers ? 

Why, then is it? We believe too strongly in the in- 
nate honesty and fairness of mankind generally to think 
that it is done purposely or knowingly. 

What, then, is the trouble? It is this: Though the 
Church is here when we come, helps up while we are 
here, and we pass along the better for it; like so many 
other good things, (good health, good living conditions, 
a good mother and father and a good wife), it is just 
taken for granted. We do not realize and often do not 
know about our obligations and debt to the Church. 

The answer is, we believe, one of education: A con- 
certed effort or campaign by the people who do have this 
consciousness, conception and realization of every one’s 
debt to the Church, to enlighten those people who do not. 
-~—Exchange. From North Ave. Presbyterian Church 
News. 
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August Program 
Department I—Spiritual Life and Evangelism 
(Read through to the end) 


Worsuip ProcramM: Theme—My Master and I. 

Hymn—Sweet Hour of Prayer. 
SILENT PRAYER closed with the Lord’s Prayer. 
ScRIPTURE—John 17. 
PRAYER: 

For the Speakers. 

For the development of the prayer spirit. 

For the development of faith in prayer. 
Hymn—I Love to Steal a While Away. 


Reports of Group Leaders on Assignments for the Past 
Month. (See Preface.) 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM: Topic—A Study in Prayer. 
GETTING ANSWERS TO PRAYER—If we expect God to 
to answer prayer we must 
Be righteous—James 5:16. 
Abide in Him—John 15:7. 
Do the things which are well pleasing in His sight— 
I John 3:22. 
Bear Fruit—John 15:16. 
Believe—Matthew 21:22. 
Ask aécording to his will—I John 5:34. 
Ask in the Name of Christ—I John 5:14. 
THINGS FOR WHICH WE SHOULD Pray: 
For the Holy Spirit—Luke 11:13. 
For Material Things—Matthew 6:11. 
For Deliverance from Evil—Matthew 6:13. 
For Wisdom—James 1:5. 
For Laborers—Luke 10:2. 
How WE SxHoutp Pray: 
Boldly—Romans 8:14. 
Always—Ephesians 6:18. 
Continuing Instant—Romans 12:12. 
With Confidence—I John 5:14. 
Agonizingly—Hebrews 5:7. 
Gop’s PRoMISEs: 


Ask-seek-knock—and receive-find-have opened to you. 
—Matthew 7:7-11. 


If we believe we shall receive—Matthew 21:22. 

We shall receive what we desire if we pray believ- 
ingly—Mark 12:24. 

Whatsoever we shall ask in His name we shall re- 
ceive—John 14:13. 


If two or three agree on the thing asked for it shall 
be done for them.—Matthew 18:19. 


A Brizr MESSAGE FROM THE Pastor. (See Preface.) 


* 


Hymn: 
PRAYER. 
OPTIONAL PRoGRAM: ‘Topic—Prayer and Missions. 
First SPEAKER—The Bible Practice of Prayer. 
SECOND SPEAKER—Bible Teachings on Prayer. 
THIRD SPEAKER—Prayer and the Missionaries. 
FourtTH SPEAKER—Wherefore Pray. 
SERVICE PROGRAM: (See Preface.) 


Saviour, More than Life to Me. 


DEPARTMENT I. Arrange monthly program; appoint com- 
mittees to make surveys for the September program; 
assign groups to meet with the pastor before Sunday 
evening service; suggest book of Deuteronomy to the 
men for reading; urge the men in group meetings to 
lead in sentence prayers; make any assignments of 
prospects. 

DEPARTMENT II. Assign groups to supply any nearby 
vacant churches and mission points. 

DEPARTMENT III. Suggest as book for the month, “Pur- 
pose in Prayer,’ by E. M. Bounds. 

DEPARTMENT IV. Announce number of tithers and ask 
for prayer in groups for their increase. 

DEPARTMENT V. Report any cases of illness or need; ar- 
range for supper; suggest for fun that each man in- 
troduce the man on his right with his occupation. (See 
Preface.) 


To THE LEADER 


The program for this month is frankly a Bible Study. 
The speakers should study the references until they find 
their meaning and then tie them up in a practical way 
with the every-day life of the men. The outlines are 
merely suggestions which, if followed out, will lead to 
helpful spiritual truths. The optional program for the 
month is built around “Prayer and Missions,’ a book on 
prayer by Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. If this pro- 
gram is chosen a book should be placed in the hands 
of each speaker. The book is published by “The Cen- 
tral Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions, 
West Medford, Mass.” 


To THE SPEAKERS 


The program on prayer will require some earnest 
study and prayer on your part. Get the real meaning 
of each passage and give it to the men as God’s message. 
We cannot expect an answer to our prayers if we col- 
tinue to pray contrary to His directions. 

If “Prayer and Missions” is chosen, then read the chap- 
ters until you make them your own. Then in a conver 
sational way, give the truth as it comes to you. Do not 
read the passages from the book. Do not follow the 
thought too closely. Give rather what you found helpful 
to yourself and what you think will be helpful to tie 
men. 


For further information, write Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. |’. 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Developing Leadership in Home Mission Work 


Jno. L. Fatrty, D. D. 


HE largest problem in the development of Home 
T Missions is the problem of leadership. With a 

real leader, a group of men can accomplish the 
seemingly impossible; without a leader, a large group 
is absoluf€ly helpless. This is true in any sphere of 
life, but it is especially true in the work of the Church. 
The larger churches with more services, with a larger 
corps of paid workers and with a larger number of 
people, who are trained in other lines of work, are more 
successful in training leaders than the smaller country 
churches. As a rule, too, all of the Conventions, In- 
stitutes and Training Schools seek the larger churches 
and they reap the major part of the benefits. The great 
problem today is how to give to the small churches in 
the Home Mission field the same opportunities which 
the larger churches enjoy. The leaders are there in the 
making. They are only waiting to be training. How 
shall this leadership in the small church be developed so 
that it will be more efficient in service? 

One of the fine signs of the times is that a real effort 
is being made to develop this leadership. We are be- 
ginning to realize that trained teachers are essential for 
the small Church school as well as the large school. 
We are beginning to realize that it is as essential to 
teach six young people as it is to teach sixty. We are 
beginning to realize that ten men ought to be organized 
as surely as one hundred. And, realizing this, a real 
effort is being made to organize these groups and then 
give them a chance to develop leaders. 

This article is a description of what one Presby- 
tery is doing along these lines. Wilmington Presbytery 
is earnestly striving to offer to every church within its 
bounds equal privileges. Each Church school, through 
the co-opeeration of the Home Mission Committee and 
the Committee on Religious Education, is offered the op- 
portunity of having a Leadership Training Class. The 
plan used is a plan which was worked out four or five 
years ago in three country churches in Lexington Pres- 
bytery—Mt. Carmel, New Providence and Bethel. It 
is a plan, too, used widely by some of the other de- 
nominations. ‘The pastors, specializing on one unit, 
taught that unit in each of the three churches in three 
successive schools. The pupils met in their home 
churches. This school is still in existence and is called 
“The First Country Church Standard Training School.” 
The plan was adopted by the Presbytery and trained 
teachers from the Assembly’s Training School took the 
places of the pastors. Two years later Lexington Pres- 
bytery received more than three hundred credits on the 
diploma course. The past year Wilmington Presbytery 
received four hundred and twenty-four credits. This 
was nearly twice-as.many as any other Presbytery in 
the Synod. It was more than ten of the Synods received. 
The larger part of these were given to the small Home 
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‘Mission churches. Even some of the very small out- 
posts had the benefit of this training. Who can tell 
what the leaders and teachers developed by these methods 
will accomplish in these small churches? 


A more difficult problem is faced in the development 
of the men in the Home Mission church. The organi- 
zation for men being new will naturally be slow in its 
progress. Yet the same effort has been made to give 
every church a chance to organize its men. The Com- 
mittee on Men’s Work has offered to go into any church 
in the Presbytery which desires an organization and help 
work out a practical one suited to that church. It has 
also offered to mail a suggested service program which, 
with the monthly programs issued by the Assembly’s 
Committee on Men’s Work, will supply in detail the 
working plans for the month. With these helps which 
are to be adapted to every church, small though it may 
be, any church can begin a constructive Men’s Work. 


In like manner the larger churches are offering the 
same type of helpful leadership to the young people’s or- 
ganizations. Program material and outline study courses 
which will win credit on the diploma course for young 
people are offered to the small societies. Presbyterial 
credit is given for this work. In the Home Mission 
course in the fall more than ninety credits were given. If 
the smaller churches will only fall in line with these 
plans, and if they are carried out to any wide extent, 
it will be difficult to measure the results achieved. 


I do not need to mention the fine work of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. It passed the stage which I have described 
some time ago. The great majority of the churches in 
the Presbytery are feeling the influence of this splendid4 
organization. 

This is a brief description of some work in the 
churches of Wilmington Presbytery. It is more a des- 
cription of an ideal than a thing actually done. But 
the ideal, realized, will mean an equal opportunity for 
the development of leadership no matter how small or 
how large the church may be. 

This is a day when the small group is coming into 
prominence. The large group has proved to be un- 
wieldly. It must be broken up into small parts capable 
of being handled. The groups of the Men-of-the- 
Church, the circles of the Auxiliary, the classes of the 
Young People’s Department, are evidences of this. The 
small group really has an advantage. It can do finer, 
more constructive work. For this reason this is a day 
when the small church can come into is own. It can 
take any of its groups and do good work simply because 
it is small. What it needs is to realize and develop 
its latent powers of leadership. This is what Wilming- 
ton Presbytery is trying to do. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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The Daily Vacation Bible School at Whitesburg, Ky. 


©. '¥. 


Boys’ Class of Whitesburg, Ky., D. V. B. 8. 


HE second Daily Vacation Bible School started in 

the Whitesburg Presbyterian Church Monday 

morning, May the thirtieth, This work was 
planned and directed by Miss Lillian Toland, who has 
spent seven months at Whitesburg under the direction 
of Rev. E. V. Tadlock, who is director of the moun- 
tain work in our church. The thirtieth day of May will 
long be remembered in Eastern Kentucky because of 
the great destruction the storm wrought the night be- 
fore and early in that morning. 

When the workers gathered at the church they ex- 
pected to call the meeting off, because so many were 
cut off by high water, and there were also other dis- 
tractions. The bridge down town was threatened and 
men were working faithfully to keep the logs passing 
either over the bridge or under the bridge, to save a 
jam which would surely take thé bridge. If this bridge 
went there were two other bridges below that were in 
danger also. 

News gradually began to come in from other parts 
of the county by horsemen and pedestrians telling of 
the awful condition in which the storm had left Letcher 
County. We did not have to be told our lights were 
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out of commission, or that the city water pump was 
flooded so that people must turn to the wells in town. 
These things were self-evident. 


When news came that great gaps of the only R. R. 
up the Kentucky river were washed out, and that bridges 
on the State highway were taken by the wholesale, you 
cannot blame the workers who had planned this work 
for wondering, that day, if there was going to be any 
Daily Vacation Bible School. 

The stories of death and destruction of friends and 
loved ones coming into the town that was now cut off 
completely from the outside world for most a week did 
not make our task any easier. 

There were thirty children present that first day and 
fourteen teachers. There was so much encouragement 
in this group that the work started well from the very 
beginning. The next day there were fifty-six present 
and fourteen teachers. The following day sixty-three 
pupils, and by the end of the week there were seventy- 
five. The average after the first two or three days was 
between eighty-five and ninety, including the teachers. 


Little Folks Class, D. V. B. 8., Whitesburg, Ky. 
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Sabbath School Eatension 


The work was divided into four different periods of 
time; first the worship or devotional period; second 
the study period, third the play time, fourth the hand- 
work hour. At the close of the work hour, all the d part- 
ments met together for some exercises. Much time was 
spent on the catechisms and many important Bible 
lessons were committed to memory by the children. 

The hand-work was all good. The little boys made 
tinker toys, the little girls colored pictures and did other 
things, while the larger girls were interested in making 
useful things for themselves. The larger boys made 
magazine holders, book racks, flower boxes, and bird 
houses. 


When commencement night came there was a sur- 
prise in store for the people of the town. The house 
was filled and many stood outside in the entrance to 
the church. The surprise was how these children learned 
whole chapters in the Bible, half of the catechism, and 
many important Scripture verses in ten days. 

In this Bible work Miss Toland secured focal talent 
entirely for teachers. What these teachers were able 
to do with the children during this time has helped the 
whole community to bear the burdens better during 
these distressing times. They have also planted the 
word of God in little lives, pointing out to them the 
way to God through Jesus Christ. 


Optimism vs. Pessimism 
or 
Religious Education Advances in St. John’s Presbytery 
Even in the Presence of Catastrophe 


ALEx. J. 


T IS said that the average man’s religious zeal and 

ardor is very much affected by his digestion and 

financial condition. Admitting that this is somewhat 
true we would naturally expect in this good old state a 
great letting down or even a ceasing of activities in the 
field of Christian activity in its organized form. Fol- 
lowing the great real estate slump, closely followed by 
the great storm which devastated a large part of our 
Presbytery, on the heels of which came the partial freeze 
early in the present year, every one was more or less 
set back and blue; however, through it all God’s people 
have shown a fine spirit, and while realizing the seri- 
ousness of the situation have not become pessimistic, 
but instead have in the truest sense been real optimists, 
resulting in the carrying forward of God’s work with 
but little interruption; of course there have been dis- 
appointments here as in the secular field; plans have 
had to be abandoned, curtailed or temporarily laid aside, 
but with it all there has been steady advancement. This 
is especially true in the field of Religious Education. 
Our Sunday schools and Young People’s organizations 
have grown, not alone in numbers but in efficiency as 
well. In many cases this has required real personal 
sacrifice, that better equipment might be supplied and 
training work carried on. 

There are so many outstanding things in our work 
that it is rather hard to select the most outstanding 
ones. Let us go back to the very beginning of the church 
year and say that the work was given great impetus at 
the very outset through a conference, last April, of the 
Church School workers of the Presbytery, more than 
fifty being present. 

Several Daily Vacation Bible Schools were success- 
fully conducted, one small church with a membership 
of less than fifty, in a small community, held its first 
school with an enrollent of more than 100. The indi- 
cations are that several new schools will be held this 
year. We were very fortunate in having Mrs. S. H. 
Askew conduct a conference for our Presbytery’s workers 
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in D. V. B. S., this month, and expect much good to 
result. 


Great advances have been made in leadership train- 
ing; double the number of schools having been held and 
more than double the number of certificates having been 
issued. This work is having a telling effect upon the 
result in the individual schools. One of our superin- 
tendents recently wrote, ‘The introduction of graded 
lessons in one department more than doubled the attend- 
ance”, and then went on to tell of other things he was 
planning, mentioning the fact that the school as a 
whole had almost doubled in attendance, and this is 
a church where the pastor told me he doubted if there 
was any chance of increasing at all. A one unit train- 
ing school did it. Another superintendent writes, “Each 
teacher above the primary grades stresses confession, 
conversion and church membership. Four boys from 
one class joined the church last Sunday. Personal work 
among the scholars has increased the attendance from 
86 to 100.” This is the result of a one unit training 
school. I could go on and on with similar incidents. 
Several of our churches are doing definite Teacher 
Training work, having organized classes for present and 
prospective teachers. The outlook for this particular 
department of the work is unusually bright. 

The great hope of the Church is in her Young Peo- 
ple. Today we hear much for and against the youth 
of our land, but from experience with our young people, 
both in our summer conference and in individual con- 
tacts, I can only say that I wish as large a number of 
adults were as truly consecrated and had as real a vision 
of service for our Master as have our young people. 
They have their problems, and problems that we in our 
day knew nothing of, but with our encouragement and 
help they will solve them. They are at a loss often- 
times and wonder just what it is all about, and can you 
blame them, when we who attempt to lead them have so 
poor a conception of what we are trying to do and so 
little understanding of the real needs and desire of young 
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people. We not only confuse them but we are often 
confused ourselves. Our Young People’s conference last 
June was pronounced by all present to be the best con- 
ference we have ever held; it was one of real spiritual 
power. One counsellor, who had come with a real desire 
to serve, but who confessed to doing some things which 
might cause some one to stumble or might bring “offense” 
to one of God’s children, received from God a new 
vision and went back determined to let nothing inter- 
fere with a full service for the Master. A young man 
in speaking to one of the women in the auxiliary in 
his church, after his return from the conference, is quoted 
as saying, “An infidel could not have attended that con- 
ference and have come away unconverted.” 

One of the outstanding events of the year was the 
organization, in March, of our Young People’s League, 
not because of another organization being formed, but 
because of the fine spirit of the young people, evidenced 
by the large attendance and great enthusiasm and the 
great possibility for service and training through the 
League. 

One of the outstanding factors in the development 
of our young people’s work has been the splendid co- 
operation of the Woman’s Auxiliary; their interest, work, 
and prayers are unceasing in this particular field and 
they are doing much for the advancement and develop- 
ment of our program with all that this means. 

There has been in evidence at all times interest and 
a readiness to cooperate on the part of pastors and 
workers throughout the Presbytery, and to this, coupled 
with the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, must 
credit be given for a great victory for Christ in all the 
work coming under the committee of Religious Educa- 
tion in St. Johns Presbytery. 

Tampa, Fla. 
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HE records of the last year give an encouraging 

picture of progress and evidence of God’s bless- 

ing upon the efforts of a great army of faithful 
officers and teachers. The enrollment and the number 
of schools reached a new high level and the member- 
ship of our schools now closely approximates the mem- 
bership of our Church. The goal for which we are 
striving is “A Sunday-school enrollment equal to the 
Church membership.” The disappointing feature in 
the reports is the decrease shown in the number of 
pupils joining the church—10,188—the smallest num- 
ber reported for several years. The crucial test of the 
effectiveness of Sunday-school work is just here. Mod- 
ern plans of organization, enlarged enrollment, new 
courses of study, improved methods of instruction, are 
all worthy objectives, but they should be but means 
to the supreme end of bringing the pupils into saving 
relations with Christ and fruitful membership in His 
Church. 

The statistical record is as follows: 

ET Ce SR i dati oct a emaccdedin 3,480 
a ee 430,285* 
Pupils added to Church 


A Sunday-school Creed 


The following is an ideal creed for a Sunday-scho»! 
worker. 


1. I believe in the transforming power of the Word 
of God. 


2. I believe in early regeneration in answer to faith- 
ful prayer on the part of parents and teachers. 


3. I believe every unconverted pupil of suitable 
age is a candidate for salvation, or at least offers a 
splendid opportunity for the teacher to tell sufficient 
of the “Old, Old Story” to awaken an interest in the 
Son of God who gave Himself for us. 


4. I believe that a converted pupil is in far better 
position to study the Word of God than one who has 
not been converted, for spiritual things must be spirit- 
ually discerned. 


5. I believe the critical period in the child’s life 
is between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and that in 
four cases out of five their destiny is determined before 
reaching their seventeenth year. 


*6. I believe it costs much less time and effort to 
win a child than an adult, and furthermore, all things 
being equal, a lad converted at ten is worth to the 
Kingdom more than ten men converted at fifty. 


7. I believe, in view of the above, that God will 
hold me responsible, to the extent of my ability, for 
the salvation of the boys and girls and all others who 
come under my influence. 


Encouraging Progress in Sunday School Work 


R. E. MAGILL, Secretary. 


Gifts to all causes: 





ee Oe ream ee $ 76,602 
Assembly’s Home Missions ~----------- 19,542 
Christian Education & Ministerial Relief_ 18,132 
Publication & S. S. Extension-_...-_---- 46,325 
Assembly’s Training School _----------- 3,139 
Die. Comet. .......s6ca ee uceeee 1,652 
Synod’s Home Missions ~.------------- 10,106 
Orphans’ Homes .....idctinaansaneen 96,193 
Educational Institutions _..__._..._-____~ 21,192 
Presbytery’s Home Missions ~------~--- 20,488 

Total Benevolent Gifts ~------- $ 312,371 
Current expenses of Schools ----------- 429,880 
Miscellaneous Contributions ~......--- 106,775 

Total Gifts to all causes _-----_- $ 849,026 


*The Total Church membership is 439,621. 


It is fine to see our schools are rapidly approaching 
the goal “as much for others as for ourselves.” Last 
year they gave $419,146.00 to benevolent and specia! 
causes and spent $429,880.00 for their own expenses. 
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If our churches would observe the same standard the 
problems of our Benevolent Agencies would be solved 
and our activities as a great missionary and evangelistic 





agency would be to our credit and pleasing to the great 
Head of the Church. 


Report of Resolution’s Committee Adopted by Young 
Peoples’ Conference 


Montreat N. C., JUNE 24-JuLy 3, 


Conference of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
in session at Montreat, N. C., from June 24th 
through July 3rd, wish to express our deep appreciation 
and hearty thanks: 
I. To the Montreat Association, and especially to 
Dr. R. C. Anderson, its President, for Montreat itself 
and for the inspiration that it offers for the holding of 
such a delightful conference. 

II. To the Montreat Program Committee, and es- 
pecially to the Committee on the Program for the Young 
Peoples’ Conference (consisting of Dr. J. Gray McAl- 
lister, Mr. R. E. Magill, Dr. Walter L. Lingle and 
Dr. R. C. Anderson), for providing this inspirational 
Conference at Montreat. We feel that our thanks are 
especially due to Mr. R. E. Magill who was charged 
by the Committee with arranging the program for the 
Conference. 

III. To the Young Peoples’ Division, for its coopera- 
tion and especially to the Director of the Young Peo- 
ples’ Division, Rev. Walter Getty, the Director of the 
Conference and to Rev. Wade C. Smith, who assisted 
him, for their sevices in making the Conference such a 
great success. 

IV. To all those speakers who addressed us during the 
Conference. We feel that this Conference was certainly 
fortunate in the choice of its leaders. The spirit with 
which they brought their messages was an inspiration to 
all of the Young People of the Conference who heard 
them. 


W ° THE Young People of the Young Peoples’ 


1927. 


V. To Mr. C. T. Carr, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Syned of North Carolina, and Miss Mary 
Bitzer of Holly Springs, Mississippi, and to those who 
assisted them in the music, which contributed so much 
to our enjoyment. 


VI. To Mr. C. R. Warthen, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education in the Public Schools of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and his assistants for their splen- 
did leadership in all of our social activities, and for 
the most delightful reception tendered us by the Publi- 
cation and Sabbath School Committee, in the New As- 
sembly Inn. 


VII. To Mr. A. R. Bauman and his excellent staff, 
for the many courtesies extended to us at the Alba Hotel. 


We feel that such a standard of Christian fellowship 
and personal evangelism has been set before us here 
that we cannot but go from this Conference inspired 
with a determination to live lives more like the Master, 
and since this Conference has meant so much to us, we 
recommend to the Montreat Program Committee that 
they continue to have a Young People’s Conference of 
such an inspirational character as held this year at Mon- 
treat. We recommend also that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be given to our Church Papers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
'M. M. Morrison, 
ROSINE CHASE, 


MARGARET K. PRESTON. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS OF ASSEMBLY 
AGENCIES 


Foreign Missions 
. *Assembly’s Home Missions 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief...._._._______ 


Publication and S. S. Work 


1926 1927 
April, May, June April, May, June 
$189,719.96 $173,435.69 
78,443.95 73,526.39 
23,180.86 29,693.23 
15,798.78 13,335.53 


The June receipts for the emergency fund for our missionaries in China and for 
the flood sufferers are included in the totals for Foreign Mission and Assembly’s 
Home Missions. 


*The $73,526.39 received for the three months by the Home Mission Committee 
includes $11,867.34 for designated gifts and flood relief, so that actually there is a 


decrease of $16,884.90. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Box 330 


_ 


EDWARD D. GRANT, Editor 


Nashville, Tenn. = 
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Monthly Topic---Medical Missions 
Results of Medical Work in China 


EDICAL work may be summed up in its two 
chief types of results, direct and indirect. 
In the beginning of foreign mission work the 


doctor was instrumental in 
breaking down prejudice and 
in opening the door for the 
preaching of the gcspel. This 
well-known fact may ke illus- 
trated by a personal experi- 
ence. In 1892 we were sent 
by our Mission to do picneer 
work, to open up a new field. 
There was not at that time a 
single Chinese Christian in 
that whole prefecture. Doors 
were absolutely closed at first. 
When we passed along the 
streets or went cut to the near- 
by villages, the women seeing 
us coming, would catch up 
their children, run into their 
ouses, and shut the doors and 
windows. Later, a lady doc- 
or went with us to this new 
field and her work was one of 
the opening wedges. She be- 
gan holding a daily clinic. 
First came just a few in fear 
and trembling. These getting 
relief emboldened others, and 
before long crowds would be 
in waiting when the doors 
were opened. 

The quick almost painless 
extraction of a tooth, the set- 
ting of a broken arm, minor 
surgery under local anesthesia, 
quinine for malaria, saving of 
opium suicide cases, treatment 
of terrible eve diseases, all of 
which were in marked contrast 
to the Chinese “quack” with 
his crude methods and money 
making plans, began to drive 
away fear and to win the con- 
fidence and friendship of the 
people. Following such pio- 
neer work came the establish- 
ment of the first home for 
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sick people in China, the Christian Hospital. 
tient asked, after being a few days in a hospital, “Is 
the heaven you tell us about as clean and beautiful 








Answer Me This! 


Who was our first Southern Presby- 
terian missionary to China? 

Name the new station recently added to 
our Congo Mission. 

What is the name, North Kiangsu, ap- 
plied to, and where is it? 

What missionary so endeared herself to 
missionaries, nationals, and the home 
church, that they all referred to her 
as “Aunt Lottie?” 

What is the address of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions? 

What is the accepted average ccst of 
supporting a Foreign Missionary, in- 
cluding salary, allowances, travel, cost 
of his work, etc.? 

What Southern Presbyterian missionary 
took the leadership in abolishing the 
cruelties of the Belgian rubber com- 
panies in the Congo? 

Where is the Graybill Memorial School, 
and what is it? 

9. What Missionary on which Mission field 

wrote “An Open Door in —————’”’? 
10. What and where is the “Kinjo Jo Gak- 
ko”? 

NOTE.—The first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, absolutely correct answers 
to all of the above questions will receive free one copy 
of this year’s book for Foreign Mission classes. Get 
the answers anywhere you can. 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your letter under which classification you qualify, whether 
“Minister,” ‘Young Man or Woman,” “Primary,” ete. 
Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent in 
by one person in each group gets a reward. If two in 
the same group reach this office at the same time, the 
post mark will be followed. If these are identical, two 
rewards will be issued in that group. Names of those 
getting rewards each month will be published. Watch for 
these questions monthly! 

The groups and rewards are as follows: 

First Minister New Paths for Old Purposes 


First Layman or Woman (over 24), 


New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 


New Paths for Old Purposes 

First Boy or Girl (12-16) The Story of Missions 

First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12) Please Stand By 
First Primary Roy or Girl (6-9), 

The Book of An African Baby 
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as this place, and is Jesus as 
kind as this doctor?” An- 
other direct result was the re- 
lieving of a great amount of 
suffering, especially among the 
women and children. 

Again, many of the first 
Christians were the result of 
the medical work. Number- 
less instances ‘could be given 
from all of our mission sta- 
tions, but one will suffice. A 
widow, a maker of paper 
money used in idol-worship, 
came to the clinic. While 
awaiting her time for treat- 
ment, she heard the story of 
Jesus. At first she was very 
timid, but after a while her 
prejudice and _ indifference 
gave place to friendliness and 
interest. After weeks of daily 
treatment in the clinic and 
daily hearing more of the gcs- 
pel, in spite of much persecu- 
tion from her family and 
neighbors, she gave up her 
making of idcol-money, and 
became an earnest Christian. 
Her two sons were taken from 
their heathen employer and 
sent to a little Christian 
school. One afterwards b:- 
came a preacher and gradu- 
ated from the Theological 
Seminary in Nanking. This 
woman herself led many in 
her own town to believe in the 
Lord Jesus. 

The Christian Chinese doc- 
tors were the direct result of 
the work of our missionary 
doctors, and many of these 
are doing fine work among 
their own people and showin: 
forth the spirit of Christ, day 
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by day. Dr. and Mrs. Wang of Changchow, products 
of our mission work, are notable instances of this class. 
He has his own Christian Hospital with his assistants 
and nurses. In addition to his other work, he dces 
much charity work among the poor who come to his 
clinic. He is an elder and the mainspring in the Pres- 
byterian church. gives liberally to the church and to 
the Christian school nearby, had a regular scholarship 
in the Women’s Bible School in Nanking and has 
helped several of our graduates working in h’s hospital 
and school as Bible teachers and evangelists. 

As in other forms of missionary work, medical mis- 
sions is a leaven permeating Chinese society with an 
influence that is far greater than the lccal work of 
medical missicnaries. ‘That medical missionaries have 
been the pioneers of modern medicine in China is gen- 
erally acknowledged. The Mission hospitals, with 
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their modern methods and equipment scattered through- 
out the provinces, bear testimony to this fact. These 
and the large medical plants such as Peking Union 
Medical Hospital, Yale in China at Changhsa, and the 
Tsinan Medical College with their skill, equipment, 
training of doctors and research work, are demonstra- 
tions of what medical work can do for the relief of 
suffering as an integral part of Foreign Mission en- 
deavor in China. 

The “Medical Association” of China first formed by 
missionaries was merged into the “Chinese Medical As- 
seciation” composed of missionaries and Chinese. One 
outgrowth of that is the “Medical Association of China” 
composed entirely of modern Chinese doctors. This is 
the beginning, though only the beginning, of a new era 
for China’s suffering millions. 


of Kiangyin, China 


Lacy L. LITTLe 


IANGYIN Station was opened in 1895. In the 

autumn of 1897, a little chapel was set into 

operation at a small town about four miles from 
the city, called Nonzah. We have been struck with the 
resemblance between this name and “Noah’s Ark”. 
The number of the saved in Noah’s group was not large. 
So, in Nonzah only a little company has been plucked 
out of the great perishing mass of people that crowd 
the streets of this market town. 


Two of these saved ones, however, have more than 

justified all the time, energy and money expended in 
the soul-saving enterprise at that place: I refer to 
Tsiang Z-dzi and Wu Me-peh. When I first formed 
the acquaintance of these two very interesting indi- 
viduals, they were boys of about twelve years, seated 
on a rude bench almost under my nose, in the little 
Nonzah chapel. They listened most eagerly to the 
Gospel message and studied diligently the catechism 
put into their hands. After a time of thorough test- 
ing, they were admitted to the church. Our schcol 
for boys had not been opened at that time: so, thes2 
promising young lads were committed to the care of 
the high school for boys at Kashing. They were gradu- 
ated from this institution, having decided in the course 
of their studies there to devote their lives to the Gospel 
ministry. 
_ When the school for boys was opened at Kiangyin, 
in 1906, these young men alternated in acting as teach- 
ers in the Kiangyin school, pursuing their studies in 
Kashing when not on duty in Kiangyin. Having com- 
pleted their course in Kashing, they studied for one 
year at Hangchow Christian College and, then, pro- 
ceeded to Nanking Theological Seminary, where they 
took the. full seminary course. 

After graduating from the Seminary, they returned 
to Niangyin, to lend a hand in the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom in that city. Tsiang Z-dzi was called to be 
the pastor of the East Gate Church, the membership 
of which consisted largely of the teachers and do-tors 


and students in our Christian institutions. Under Pas- 
tor Tsiang’s leadership, this church became independ- 
ent and almost wholly self-supporting, with a mem- 
bership of from 200 to 300. He was the shepherd of 
this flock from 1917 to 1925. In the autumn cf 1925, 
he accepted a call to become pastor of the Presbyterian 
Mission Press Church in Shanghai, the larges and most 
substantial Presbyterian church in this great metropolis. 
Here, he has met most successfully the heavy respon- 
sibilities that have come upon him. Being much in 
need of a new church building, the congregation has 
gotten together funds amounting to $60,000, Mexican, 
with which they are planning to begin the erection of 
a new structure in the near future. Untold opportuni- , 
ties present themselves to him in this new field, but it 
is a situation bristling with difficulties, in which Pas- 
tor Tsiang sorely needs the prayers of God’s people. 

Wu Me-peh, after graduation, was ordained as an 
evangelist and assigned to the care of the smaller body 
of believers at the North Gate, Kiangyin. Here, he and 
his capable and consecrated wife have rendered beau- 
tiful and fruitful service, greatly endearing themselves 
to the people of that community. He still occupies this 
post, growing, continually, in wisdom and power as a 
preacher of the Word. 

These beloved co-laborers exhibit the characteristics 
of Paul and John, respectively: Pastor Tsiang has 
the stronger intellect and greater ability as an execu- 
tive; Evangelist Wu, while possessed of a well trained 
and finely poised mind, is marked more by the gentle- 
ness of his nature and his zeal in reaching out to save 
the perishing ones so closely massed about him. 


Both as students and as leaders of others, they have 
been consistently faithful and “ready -to every good 
work”. The writer gives thanks at every remembrance 
of them and wishes to ascribe all the praise to the Giver 
of every good gift for the abounding grace so freely 
bestowed upon these two comrades in arms. 
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Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital, Haichow, China. 


A Donkey Chair in Which Patients 


Ride Long Distances to Get to the Hospital. 


Notes from Experiences in a Chinese Clinic 


Mrs. B. C. PATTERSON 


HERE is nothing which brings out the character- 
istics of the Chinese like medical work in the 


daily clinic. ‘There we see in magnified form 
their suffering and poverty; their cruelty, chiefly be- 
cause of superstition; their women’s inherent modesty: 
their humanity; parental love; and also love that has 
developed among the married ones. 

A man’s anxiety for the recovery of his wife, though 
is not always due to love, but to a selfish fear. A 
widower in China, unless he possesses money, stands a 
poor chance of getting a suitable wife. He has not 
the opportunity of using his personal charms to lure 
the lady, and girls turn down widowers if they have 
any prospect of doing better. But we do see cases in 
the clinic of real love and devotion. 

And in the clinic also is where the missionary has 
a supreme opportunity to reveal his love for humanity 
as manifested in serving the poor and the filthy. Not 
for money, but through pure motives. 

The better class Chinese do not at all realize the ccn- 
dition of their poor countrymen. Those who help us 
in the Dispensaries are amazed, and remark that they 
did not realize such suffering was possible. The stu- 
dents who go to America do not believe our reports, 
possibly not to deceive, but because they are ignorant. 
An evangelist who became the chapel leader in the dis- 
pensary said: “I used to think a gentleman was one 
who wore a long gown, carried a fan, and walked 
deliberately, but since coming in contact with medical 
work, I know the true gentleman is the Christian one 
who serves.” 

The most striking thing when one first begins medical 
work in China is what an enormous amount of suffer- 


ing could have been saved if there had been proper 
treatment. The large majority of patients have pre- 
ventable or curable diseases. For instance, many are 
covered with scabies, often confined to bed because of 
it. There are many who have had malaria until their 
blood is almost turned to water. We see tumors which 
have grown the size of water buckets, and should have 
been amputated years before. Many also are lame be- 
because of, broken bones which are never set. One 
man had a tumor the size of a rice bowl on his nose 
for twenty-five years. He kept it suspended from a 
cap which he constantly wore, and had a pillow for 
it at night. 

Then there are numbers of patients whose bodies are 
entirely covered with ringworm. Many are disfigured 
for life from smallpox. A large percentage of the 
blind have lost their sight through smallpox. 

The serious eye trouble, trachoma, for which United 
States authorities examine the Chinese at the seaports, 
is preventable and curable if proper care is taken. Yet 
thousands are blind from it or have dim vision. Acute 
eczemas become chronic and produce a life-time of dis- 
tress. 

The only Bien (large, black wooden scrolls with gold 
letters) that we ever received was for curing a case o! 
eczema. These are given because of something wonder- 
ful, and to cure eczema seemed wonderful to them. 
Receiving a Bien is an expensive proceeding for a ph) 
sician. The carriers must be tipped and the donors 
given a feast. -Some lepers presented a scroll of than: 
and employed 18 men to carry what two could have 
done. The recipient got more “face” by having 
many men, but he had to pay for it. 
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suffering produced by their teeth. 

ly in the Ports are dentists found. The ordinary 

inese pays very little attention to ‘heir teeth. A 
nan came with three teeth dangling in his mouth, the 
iaw bone having been broken just above the roots. A 
blacksmith had tried to dislodge a tooth by putting a 
chisel under it and pounding the end with a hammer, 
the natural result being a broken bone. One woman 
came with a true neuritis in her arm due to needling 
the wrist for a tooth ache. The needle went into the 
nerve and produced a true inflammation of the nerve. 
I have never seen anyone suffer such continuous agony. 
There is much self-inflicted suffering produced by this 
needling. It is wonderful the confidence they still have 
in it. The poorer classes feel it is a cure-all, and 
many in the higher class who have not come in con- 
tact with Western methods, still practice it. 


After 30 odd years of practice among the Chinese, 
I have found only one Chinese who is willing to trust 
the foreign doctor till death, without trying) native 
ideas. I mean among the general public and not for- 
eign trained doctors, though some of them get their 
lizards and other things on occasions. I do not re- 
sent it. I feel it most natural they should have a 
kindly feeling towards the practices of their ancestors. 

The Chinese have wonderful powers of observation. 


There is untold 


They can tell the time of night by the stars, the day of 
the month by the moon. Everyone knows the points 
of the compass, and can always tell the direction of 
the wind. They know a cat and a crow sit upon a 
wall—the one with its head to the wind, the other 
with its tail. All change of position is made with 
reference to the compass. If riding on a wheel bar- 
row, and not level, you are asked to sit a little more 
North, South, East or West as the case may be. The 
same is done when hanging a picture on a wall or 
moving a piece of furniture. This has enabled them 
to. work out a wonderful knowledge of food values. 
They know the value of raw foods, of beans, of whole 
wheat and corn. They know that carrots keep their 
vitamines when cooked. They know how much grain 
is necessary to sustain life. ‘They know that water 
must be boiled. But their knowledge concerning dis- 
ease is empirical and often senseless. 

I have found the Chinese patient, courteous, respect- 
ful and appreciative. We feel there is nothing so ef- 
fective in a new field as the medical work. There is 
no other way to get so well acquainted with each other 
as in a clinic. Healing the body was the Saviour’s 


way, and although we do no miracle, he still gives the 
healing and the blessing. 


Operating Room, Chunju Hospital. 
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A Trip Through Korea In a Car 


W. W. Taytor 


(Note:—The following article was sent to us in duplicate by Rev. R. T. Coit and Rev. L. T. Newland. Mr. 
Coit says, “Here is an account written by Mr. W. W. Taylor, a prominent merchant of Seoul, Korea, of a trip 


he made to the Stations of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. 


It comes from one who has had long acquaint- 


ance with missionaries, and been with them often in their homes.) 


AVING heard much of the quarries from which 
Koreans obtain the stone for making numerous 
articles, I decided to take a run down to the 
Kunsan district, which is on the extreme southern point 
This is a great country for wild 


of the peninsula. 
game. 

Koshu, or Kwangju as it is called by the Koreans, 
is one of the best cities of Southern Korea, and has a 
population of 12,000. It is the seat of the Governor 
of South Zenra Province and within the next two years 
will be connected with the Taiden-Mokpo line and will 
thus soon have direct rail connections with the three 
chief cities of three provinces. 

Kwangju has seen little fighting in the past, with the 
exception of the Tong-hak Rebellion, during which 
most of the city’s walls were destroyed. ‘Those that re- 
main have been put to a more practical use by the Japa- 
nese since annexation. 

The city is surrounded by beautiful country. Al- 
though it is in the centre of one of the finest rice dis- 
tricts of Korea, lofty mountain peaks which form a 
spur of the main Korean range, are but a short dis- 

ance away. Wild boar and leopards are found here. 

ome say tigers also. I saw deer from the car as I 

imbed the high pass known to the Koreans as Uno 
Chai, or Anxious Pass. The Japanese call it Ungetsu, 
and it lies between Kwangju and Soonchun. The road 
over this pass is a credit to the Japanese engineers 
who laid it out. There are plenty of thrills in climb- 
ing this pass, and as I went over it both going and 
coming, I got enough to last me for some time. I 
am informed that the scenery on both sides is wonder- 
ful. I am willing to take my informant’s word for 
it—whenever I took a peek out of the corner of one 
eye all I noticed was the sheer drop of some hundreds 
of feet to the river below. 

However, the view from the top of the pass more 
than made up for what I missed on the way up. The 
winding road stretches for miles with a snake-like river 
in the distance and range after range of lofty moun- 
tains far beyond. 

It is 60 miles from Kwangju to Soonchun. The lat- 
ter city is in the extreme southern central part of Korea 
and good roads branch from it east and west. 

Before leaving this district I feel I must say a word 
regarding the missionaries and their work, in the hope 
that in so doing I may perhaps be able to correct the 
impressions which are prevalent among those who have 
not made a first-hand investigation. 

I have met them and gone over their schools and 
hospitals, have gone with them to their churches and 
Sunday Schools in Kunsan, Chunju, Mokpo, Kwangju 
and Soonchun, the five cities where the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission has headquarters, and I feel that the 
sacrifices they have made and the results they have 
obtained after 30 years of work compare favorable with 


the results obtained by any similar bedy of men in 
other lines. 

Not a few of these men and women have independ- 
ent means, mostly devoted to mission work and worthy 
charitable deeds. But because these people are able to 
provide themselves with a few essentials that go to 
make life more bearable they are often criticized, which 
I think unfair and unjust. Those who are dependent 
on their salaries alone have very slim pickings and in 
numerous cases are almost entirely dependent on the 
clothes their friends send them. 

Yet we so often hear about the missionary and his 
motor car that I feel that in this letter, which is really 
an account of motoring, a word of explanation will 
not be amiss. In some cases the missionary runs his 
own car, while in others there is a station car for him 
which does service for all, particularly the itinerant 
missionary. In every case the car fills a real need. To 
quote figures, one station car traveled 4,000 miles last 
autumn, saving the missionaries 40 days of 12 hours 
each. Would you send a man of yours out to attend 
to business on the back of a Korean pony which could 
make at the best 30 miles a day, when there were 
roads over which he could travel by motor? 

Don’t think the missionary a down-at-the-heel, half- 
naked being. He has just as good a brain as you and 
I, and it has been developed by college education.— 
His clothes may be of the vintage of ’06 but that is 
because his friends at home forget to send him their 
last year’s cast-offs. 

I hope these remarks will not embarrass my friends 
among the missionaries. I want to add two little in- 
cidents which impressed me greatly, and which I hope 
I will be able to convey clearly to the reader of these 
lines. 

Soonchun is situated in a small plain, surrounded 
closely on all sides by hills. There are two breaks in 
the hills, one on the extreme north to the pass previ- 
ously described, and one on the south to the sea. It 
is a beautiful place, but its funnel shape makes it a 
prey to the cold north winds in winter. The day I was 
there was one of the few fine ones I experienced on this 
Ford trip and I accordingly took the opportunity of a 
stroll over the hills, after days inside my top-curtains. 
A short distance from the Coit home and within view 
of the bedroom windows I was attracted unknowingly 
to a level spot terraced off the steep hill, and sur- 
rounded by evergreen. One never knows what it is 
that draws one to a sacred spot of this sort—but I will 
leave my readers to draw their own conclusions as to 
the missionary in the outlying district, whether he re- 
ceives all and sacrifices nothing. This was the in- 
scription I read inside the circle of evergreens: 

Roberta Cecil Coit, April 26, 1913; Thomas Hal! 
Coit, April 27, 1913—“Loved pleasantly in their lives, 
in their death they are not divided.”—I afterwards 
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found out that these deaths occurred when the station 
had no doctor. 


The other incident which impressed me was the sobs 
that the little five year old child of my missionary 
friend poured out at my leave taking. I had shown 
some interest in her dolls and her story of the differ- 
ent sicknesses which they had all passed through, and 
how she had successfully nursed them back to health. 
She is the lone child in this station, and seeing her 
newly-formed acquaintances leave was more than she 
could bear. 


“Why Are Medical 


Missionaries So Esteemed?”’ 


E MEAN, why so esteemed by thos: amcng 
\¢ whom they live? Their humblest patients call 

them their “tear cloth.” That is a key to the 
secret. Sickness is, after all, the direst distress of life. 
“All that a man hath will he give for his life.” Sick- 
ness threatens to take his life, and, at the least, makes 
it miserable. The poor cannot pay a doctor who has 
to live by large fees. The missionary is a strong Chris- 
tian propagandist and is tremendously spcken against 
by all the devil’s agents who are many. How can the 
suffering one or his family augment their sufferings by 
adding the stigma of calling in this “foreign devil of a 
heretic?” The stress of necessity compe's them, and 
he is called. He brings human sympathy, kindness, 
and, at last, rapid physical relief. Now the tables are 
turned, and from hate or fear we have the other ex- 
treme of love and sympathy with the persecuted man. 
The children love him. The parents also. 


Thus much for the poor, who greatly preponderate 
among his patients. As for the rich, the medical mis- 
sionary will reach them mostly by indirection, if he 
sticks to his job for a whole lifetime. His influence 
with them will work by a cumulative precess in the 
course of many years. 


They will see his wonderful work with the poor, and 
a few of the rich themselves will prove the great value 
of his peculiar skill. If any one says to me that his 
skill is not greater than that of the doctors who sur- 
round him in Latin America, then I will unhesitatingly 
state that I believe God helps him more than He helps 
those doctors who surround him. Any way, 30 years 
of his work will make a tremendous effect on the popu- 
lar feelings of not only the poor, but also of the rich, 
the governing, and all of the upper classes. Paul said 
to the Galatians: “J bear you record, that if it had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes and 
have given them to me.’ 


Rigs is the medical missionary’s joy, when he sees 

v powerfully people are attracted to him; and the 

pre WF: joy of all comes as he observes how ‘under the 
guidance of Christ and His Holy Spirit he is enabled 


utilize this popularity in “turning the hearts of the 


to 
people to God.”—The Fourth Wheel. 


A Dispensary Caller 


Lots F. WILLIAMSON (Mrs. O. C.) 


“Buenas dias, 
Senora” — 
I looked up 
my work to see Dona 
Sara, one of the mem- 
bers of our church, she 
herself frail physical- 
ly, bringing an even 
more delicate looking 
little woman who ap- 
peared to be at least 
eighty-five years old. 
“My friend is sick”, 
continued Dona Sara, 
“and I have brought 
her here to ask if you 
would do me the favor 
to cure her. She is 
old, and has travelled 
very far, walking all 
the way. Not a rela- 
tive does she have. I shall be glad to share with her 
our humble food, and care for her as best I can.” 


I immediately recalled the desperately ill pneumonia 
case—an old gentleman from the mountains, who had 
only left Dona Sara’s a few weeks ago after a linger- 
ing illness, and I thought how big her heart is to take 
in another patient to care for and board, when the 
family themselves could hardly make ends meet. 

“From where did you asked. 

“Ayutla”, she replied in a faint voice. 

“Her husband is very bad”, Dona Sara continued for 
her, “he drinks and beats her unmercifully, so she left 
home to escape his cruelty. She walked to C—” 


Distances in Guerrero are measured by the number 
of days and hours on horseback, as there are no rail- 
roads. This trip was about 75 miles, between three 
and four days on horseback. 

Dona Sara briefly told her friend’s story: “In C— 
the Protestant minister helped her. She came to Chil- 
pancingo a few days ago, making that trip alone and 
on foot too. Upon arriving she was faint from ex- 
haustion and illness. While in C— she attended our 
services, and considers herself an evangelical. Her 
desire is to unite with the church here in Chilpancingo. 
This is the end of her long journey, and here she ex- 
pects to find a cure for her illness and peace for her 
soul.” 

“O the world is full of sighing, 

Many weeping, many weary 

How the Saviour pities, pities! 

What’s the word he gives to comfort? 

The word that’s rung through all the ages, 
The word that’s cheered the countless millions, 
The word that through the future aeons 

The weary pilgrim will sustain 

‘Come unto Me all ye that are weary 

Rest will I give unto your souls.’ ” 


from 


come’’?, I 
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Dona Juana Buys a Bible 


Lots F. WImLL1AMson (Mrs. O. C.) 
Mix of you already know what the Gospel 








means to her from the story “Dona Juana’s 
Dream” in the Sunday-school program for Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

Last week the missionary family was about ready 
for dinner when the dwarfed figure of Dona Juana ap- 
peared. 

“Excuse me, I came to trouble you for a few minutes. 

‘ Do you have a Bible with large print? My eyes are 
old, and it is difficult for me to read now, and the 
Bible I have had for so long is worn and torn in many 
places; I need a new one anyway. What is the price 
of this one?”, as she held the open Book admiringly 
at reading distance. 

“It is three pesos ($1.50), but you may have it for 
two.” 

“A thousand thanks. 
kindness’’. 



















































































God will pay you for your 














“How old are you?” enquired the missionary. 

“The truth is, I do not know; but I do know that 
a cousin and I were born the same year, and she ‘is 
now eight-nine, almost ninety.” 

“How is that you memorize so much Scripture, Dona 
uana”, asked the missionary. 
“Well, it is this way”, continued the visitor; still 
Breathing rapidly from her long walk, “when I am 
helping prepare the meals, sewing, or doing any other 
kind of house-work I have my Bible near and can 
learn a verse at a time as I go about my work. That 
is the reason I am needing another—I have used this 
one so much. And you know I have not been a Chris- 
tian many years, I have to study to make up for lost 
time”’. 

“Tell me, please, Dona Juana, how did you first 
hear about the Gospel ?” 


“I was a faithful member of the Catholic Church, 
though I never have believed in confessions. One day 
I left my two children in the house while I went down 
to the spring to carry water for dinner. It was hot, 
and returning home I sat down under the shade of a 
tree to rest a few minutes. It had been raining, and 
all around me was wet; but under the trash I saw a 
piece of paper fairly dry. I tucked it away in my 
blouse, and later read every word of it. When finish- 
ing both pages I said to myself, ‘That reads exactly 
how I believe. That must be the Bible that the Evan- 
gelicals believe in’ ”. 

“Just what part of the Bible was that?”, asked the 
missionary. 
| “T do not remember the passage, but it spoke of how 
. our sins could be forgiven. From that day to this I 
' have never attended the Catholic Church. Never be- 








































































































































































































fore in my life have I felt the peace and joy that I 

have since believing in the Gospel. With my new big 
) print Bible I can enjoy His Word even moge’’, as she 
clasped the Rook close to her heart, 


Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico. 























“Dry and Empty” 
L. A. McMurray 


HE other afternoon as we entered our weekly Chris- 
ey tian Endeavor meeting, I saw something that made 

me laugh, when I should have been in a spirit 
of prayer. I tried merely to smile and to turn my head 
the other way, when the missionary sitting next to me 
punched me and said, “Did you see what that girl has 
written on her dress?” Then we both laughed. 


One of the girls from the Pantops home was sitting 
on the front seat with an air of blissful satisfaction. 
She was happy because she was dressed in clean 
clothes, she was happy too because these clothes were 
decorated as no others had decorated theirs. She had 
embroidered three beautiful English words on the front 
of her blouse. She had seen them on a box, and they 
must have been fine words and have meant something 
elegant, because they were English. So there she sat, 
smiling at all her friends, with “DRY AND EMPTY” 
written across her chest. 


Of course the joke was too good to keep, so the 
matron of the home told her what the words meant. 
She was “covered with shame,” as they say, and her 
comrades laughed her to scorn. 


But she still wears the dress, and has not erased the 
words. Apparently she likes the looks of them, and 
knows that the average native does not understand their 
meaning. Now that the laugh is over, the words are 
beginning to stare at us with a more serious meaning. 
Every time we see her we read, “Dry and Empty.” 
While this is not at all poetic on a box, it becomes a 
tragic motto for a person. The worst part of it is, the 
fact is so! 


For years our missionaries have been trying to fill 
the spiritual void in the hearts of these people. The 
power and satisfaction of Christ has entered many a 
life, and His blessings have been felt over river, plain, 
and forest for the past thirty-five years. He is supreme 
in the hearts of many loyal natives. He has become the 
ideal Saviour for many who are groping their way to 
the Light. But to the large majority He is still un- 
known. Our friend Katinga, who found these words 
and wrote them across herself, little knows how she has 
made herself the picture of the unconscious cry for help 


This is even more forceful when we consider the 
position of Congo womanhood. The men have been 
the aggressive leaders, the prominent workers, the more 
numerous in Christian work. Womanhood is still far, 
far below par. Can this country ever really rise until 
its women do? There are many noble women and girls 


out here, but they are very, very few in the light of their 
task. 


We know of but one thing that will solve the prob- 
lem. It is another motto, written before us as a joyful 
promise: “Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 


Luebo, Congo Belge. 
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Bulape Yaws Dispensary at Clinic Time. 


Medical Work at Bulape 


Emma E. LAwson 


S WE review the work of our Medical Depart- 

ment for the past year, our hearts are filled 

anew with praise and thanksgiving to Him from 
whom all blessings flow—for surely, He has blessed us 
abundantly above all that we could ask or think. 

We have had the privilege of treating and giving the 
gospel message to more than three thousand individual 
patients who have stayed from two to three weeks in 
our hospital. These people represent nineteen differ- 
ent tribes and sub-tribes, mostly in our territory, though 
not a few were from the outside, as far as from ten 
to fourteen days journey, (as natives travel). The 
majority of these came from villages which had neither 
evangelists nor teachers. Their terrible ignorance and 
their diseased and emaciated bodies had reduced them 
to a tragic state. As many as one hundred such pa- 
tients have been taught daily, morning and afterno:n, 
by our native evangelists under missionary supervision. 

In our dispensary where we treat yaws (a loath- 
some tropical disease), sleeping sickness, malaria, in- 
testinal parasites, tropical ulcers, etc., we usually have 
about one hundred and thirty-five treatments every day. 
F ive male nurses and three women do practically all of 
this work under my personal supervision. You can 
imagine what a tremendous number of dressings and 
bandages we use in all this work, and you can realize 
too what a wonderful help the ladies of the White Cross 
‘re giving us in the things they send. What a saving 
‘© me in work and worry not to have all these things 


prepared here! The nurses’ caps and aprons add a 
most satisfactorily professional atmosphere to the hos- 
pital staff. Truly, I have not words to express our 
very deep gratitude for this aid. 

During three months of this year we have pioneered 
in a new field and the success of the work is a source 
of inspiration to us all. We undertook to make medi- 
cal itineration into our out-stations and so carry help 
to many hundreds of natives who would probably never 
have come into the station for treatment. We went 
to the central villages of our three main sections and 
held daily clinics in each one for three or four weeks. 
On these trips I was always accompanied by three of 
the native male nurses, one woman helper and an evan- 
gelist. Every morning the evangelist had a service 
with the patients before the opening of the Clinic. In 
the afternoons we had meetings with the village people, 
making a special effort to reach the women. 

At one such out-station, two natives with yaws were 
brought to us in hammocks. They were unable to 
walk because their knee-joints were rigid. After four 
weeks of treatment they were able to walk back to their 
villages. For three years one of them could not use 
his hands and so was unable to carry on his work of 
weaving and hat-making. Can you picture h’s joy 
when after only three weeks of treatment he could be- 
gin to make a hat again! He left us with this word, 
“T am going back to beseech my village to ask for an 
evangelist.” 








The United States has one doctor to every 673 of the population, 
while the foreign field has an average of one doctor to 2,500,000? 
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Training for Leadership in the East Brazil Mission 


GENEVIEVE MARCHANT 


Realizing more and more 
that there will never be 
enough foreign missionaries 
in Brazil to carry the “good 
news” to all the people, nor 
even enough ordained Bra- 
zilian ministers, the Progres- 
sive Program Committee is 
making every effort to stimu- 
late the preparation of lay- 
men and women for leader- 
ship in the national church. 
Last year, scme five insti- 
tutes for lay-workers were 
held within the bounds of 
the East Brazil Mission and 
the South of Minas Pr:sby- 
tery which is an outgrowth 

of the Mission’s activity. This year, the first institute 
was held in Piumhy, the most distant staticn of the 
Mission, and one of the oldest congregations of the Mis- 
sion. 


Mr. Davis, the efficient and energetic superintendent 
of the Committee, chose for the occasion of the institute 
the Easter holidays, so as to use on the program some 
of the workers who are engaged in school work, and 


can not ordinarily leave their posts. To go from Var- 
zinha to Piumhy, it was necessary to leave at ncon on 
Tuesday, travel by rail to Lavras, arriving that night, 
leave at two the next afternoon, accompanied by Dr. 
Gammon, arrive that night at Formiga, start out at five 
A. M. on Thursday, take an automobile at nine, for a 
forty-mile ride through the country. We should have 
arrived in Piumhy about noon on Thursday, but that 
morning dawned in a heavy rain, and a slippery and 
neglected bridge caused us a delay of some three hours, 
so that we were entirely ready for the good five o’clock 
dinner which Mrs. Cowan had prepared. Mr. Davis 
went by auto from Formiga, visiting some believers cn 
the way, and arrived about an hour later. 

The Piumhy congregation is made up largely of 
country folk, and has been more neglected, perhaps, 
than any other point in our field, doubtless because of 
its long distance from the railroad. Until recently, a 
horseback ride of two days was necessary to visit it, 
besides the railway journey, and during the rainy sea- 
son the roads were practically impassable. Now th:cre 
is an automobile road, which makes it far more acces- 
sible. When you think of atomobile roads here, you 
must not picture a paved or even macadamized road, 
for we traveled for miles through what I knew as a 
child as a plantation road, where the wild flowers 
grew so close to the road that they slapped our faces 
as we passed. Even so, it is a great improvement over 
the old ox-cart road, and would contribute greatly, im- 
measurably, to the progress of the Gospel, except that 
there is not an automobile, Ford or otherwise, in the 
possession of the East Brazil Mission. 


About three years ago, Mr. Davis and Mr. Syden- 


stricker tock over the work in the Piumhy field, visit- 
ing it several times a year. Mrs. Cowan has done 
noble work in holding the congregation together during 
the absence of a pastor. An out-station of abcut thirty 
professing Christians has recently developed. 


It was touching to see the delight of the people at 
having Dr. Gammon among them again. Several of 
them said to me, with affection in their tones, “He is 
our father”, meaning that as he had begun the work 
there, they were his children in the G-spel. He had 
not been there in twelve years. While there, he had 
the pleasure of baptizing another little Samuel, one 
of the numerous namesakes that testify to the es eem 
in which he is held by the people. 


Mr. Davis had a most carefully prepared program 
on the general theme of Christian service. Practical 
studies of the Christian’s duty in the home, in Lusiness 
relations, in social life, etc., were made simple enough 
to be within the comprehension of all. The various 
forms of organized church work and Christian sieward- 
ship were also studied. At night, beautiful evangelis- 
tic sermons were preached by Mr. Davis, Dr. Gammon 
and Rev. Jose Lopes, the young Brazilian pastor who 
has recently been sent to Piumhy with his wife and 
baby boy, since the Mission turned over the work to 
the Presbytery. They are very hopeful of developing 
the work, both in town and in the surrounding coun- 
try. It is a wonderful opportunity, as there is no priest 
either in Piumhy, or in two neighboring villages. 
Twenty-five years or so ago, efforts were made to stone 
the missionary evangelists out of Piumhy and two other 
nearby towns, but now, there seems to be willingness to 
hear the Gospel story. The attendance was very good, 
considering that many of the believers had to walk for 
miles, carrying their babies in their arms. One elderly 
woman had walked eight miles, and had to go to bed 
when she got there, but she attended all the services 
the next day. 


Out of the Piumhy congregation, some five bri-ht 
young people have keen educated in the Lavras schools, 
and three of them are now valued members of the 
faculty. But the majority of families were too poor 
to send their children such a long distance to school. 
One has heart-aching visions of what might have beet 
accomplished in that congregation in the more than 
twenty years since the work was started, if we had 
had workers and funds enough to open a school there. 
Even now there is a fine set of children growing up 
without an education. ‘There is an unusual Sunday 
school class of young women, twenty or twenty-five, 
many of whom are illiterate. A woman’s society has 
struggled along for years, with a small minority of 
members who can read and write. The people own 
their commodious preaching hall and a vacant lot, and 
a school could be maintained there had we the workers 
necessary. 

In spite of the joy of these conferences, the eager 
attention of the people, and their willingness to serve 
within their limited capacity, it is impossible not to 
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‘ave a feeling of sorrow over the opportunities that are 
ost because of the physical inability to take advan- 
age of them. 

We left Monday morning in an automobile lent us 
hy one of the believers, a farmer who lives about 
twenty miles from Piumhy, but is a member of the 
congregation. After a ride of nearly three hours, we 
reached his hospitable home, where we had breakfast, 
then visited for half an hour with his married daughter 
in the neighboring village, and in the afternoon ar- 
rived in Formiga. This is one of Mr. Davis’s out- 
stations, and the work there is so promising that it is pes- 
sible he will establish his residence there upon return- 
ing from his furlough. Services were held there on 
Monday night, with a congregation from the better so- 
cial class. 

On Tuesday we returned to Lavras, and on Wed- 
nesday afternoon the Varginha worker arrived at her 
post after an absence of nearly nine days, four of them 
school days, to attend a three days’ conference. Miss 
Foster had nobly added to her already heavy burden 
the other half of the Varginha schoolwork during the 
days of my absence, when she should have been rest- 
ing during the holidays. But both of us felt that the 
effort was well worth while, and we yet expect great 
results, with God’s blessing. 

Varginha, Minas, Brazil. 


Hidden Treasure 


What is the difference between the “‘Chinese Med'- 
cal Association” and the “Medical Associa- 
tion of China”? 


I 
] 


Who is Dr. Wang and what commendable work 
is he doing? 


Lost the use of his hands for three years. Three 
weeks’ treatment cured him. Of what dis- 
ease and where? 


Who is Dona Sara? 


One week 50 Bibles, the next only 6 left. 
happened to them? 


What is a Bien? 


What 


“T never heard a remark like that in the United 
States.” What was the remark? 


What interesting experience did Mr. and Mrs. 
Erickson have recently? 


Tell the stories of Tsing Z-dzi and Wu Me-peh. 


Give an account of the Institute for training lead- 
ers in Piumhy. 


How did Dona Juana find Christ? 
What is Mr. Taylor’s estimate of the missionary? 
Who was “Dry and Empty’’? 


Their Day 


SopHIA C. PRENTICE 

Their day! The morning dawned more fair; 
Small cares more lightly pressed. 

The busy hours of ministry 
Brought joy before unguessed. 


Their strength seemed as the strength of ten 
To preach, to heal, to plan; 
They walked and did not faint 

Unwearied still they ran. 


that day; 


Their day upon the Calendar, 
When Christians everywhere 

With reverent faith wrought golden links 
In one great choir of prayer. 

For God, our Father, who for us 
Gave his beloved Son, 


Hath taught us in Christ’s name to pray 
That his will may be done. 


Their day? Our day to pray for them, 
And thus their work to share, 
That we and they may live each day 
With strength renewed by prayer. 
—Women and Missions. 


Senior Foreign Mission 


Program for August, 1927 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Medical Missions 

Doxo.ocy. 

LORD’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Rott Catt—Answer with an item of interest about 
our hospitals, doctors or nurses in foreign 
lands. 

MINUTES. 

BUSINESS. 

SCRIPTURE REAaDING—John 9:1-25. 

PRAYER. 

SoLto—In the Garden. 

Qu1z—Hidden Treasure. 

ToprcAL—Why are Medical Missionaries so Este~med ? 

Results of Medical work in China. 
Medical Work at Bulape. 
Notes from Experience in a Chinese Clinic. 
A Trip Through Korea in a Ford Touring 
Car. 
HyMN—The Call of Christ. 


PRAYER, closing with a chain of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Appoint some one to look through the current issue 
of the Survey and get items for special prayer and be- 
fore the closing prayer let these objects be named and 
petitions made for each. 

Note the new questions, “Answer Me This!” See how 
many of your members can do it. Don’t overlook the 
reward. 

To take home: Have prescription blanks and on them 
write either a Bible verse of comfort, or help, or of rest, 
etc. Thus: A cure for the weary.—Matt. 11:28-29. For 
the faint-hearted.—Isa. 41:10. ete. 
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Notes and Personals 


We give the following items from our Mexico Mission, 
sent us by Mrs. O. C. Williamson: 


“Cuernavaca.—On April the 23rd, nine new members 
were received into the church here. One came from a 
higher social scale than we have been able to reach be- 
foré, and has had to suffer considerably on the part of 
her family and friends. Four were fine young people 
from Cuernavaca Normal, and have faithfully upheld 
the gospel against the attacks of their fellow students 
and teachers, even in the classroom. One is dedicating 
her fine natural voice to the songs of Zion. More young 
people are being reached in Cuernavaca than ever be- 
fore, and many attend preaching services as well as 
Sunday school.” 


“Jiutepec. The brethren in this place have just in- 
augurated their new chapel with the remarkable at- 
tendance of 110. They have paid back $158.00 of the 
$508.00 advanced them on their chapel, and plan to re- 
pay all very soon. They have bought their own organ 
for $180.00, and paid for their own benches.” 


“Mazatepec. This is the youngest congregation in the 
Morelos field. A chapel has just been bought for $450.00, 
but will cost $200.00 more to repair it. The members 
have planted a large rice crop with the hopes of mak- 
ing a considerable payment on the chapel at harvest 
time. Let us pray that they have a bumper crop. The 
law requiring all services in churches is proving a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

“Micaela Nogueron, a member of this congregation, 
spent last Sunday in our home. After spending three 
months in a charity hospital in Mexico, she went to 
Morelia for a very serious operation, which was entirely 
successful. She is loud in her praises of our Christian 
hospital, and testifies from her own experience to the 
difference Christ makes in the heart of a doctor and 
nurse. She is happy over the privilege of returning to 
her home to tell her own people what great things God 
hath done for her. Through her our hospital will be 
preaching the Gospel in Morelos also.” 


Avenue in Front of Hospital, Morelia, Mez. 


From Mrs. Talbot comes this message: “If ever mis- 
sionaries needed your prayers it is now. This being torn 
up from our stations and being set down here in 
Shanghai to wait and wait! This is the hardest thing 
in the world to do. If ever poor, chaotic China needed 
your prayers it is now. So dear friends of mine, please 
remember us when you kneel daily in your secret place.” 

—o— 

In a recent letter from Miss Genevieve Marchant, of 

Varginha, Brazil, in which she tells of the delights of 


her work and of its encouragement, she tells this inci- 
dent: “Our evangelist told of a place where he preached 
not long ago, and a member of the congregation took 
him aside before the sermon and said, ‘It has been a 
long time since we have heard a sermon, please preach a 
good long one. The folks will be disappointed if vou 
do not.’” Miss Marchant adds, “I never heard a remark 
like that in our dear United States, did you?” 


—~— 


Dr. R. M. Wilson, of our Korea mission, in writing of 
the Leper work, says: 


“Baptized since work started in 1912, 372; catechumen 
or being trained for baptism year hence, 101; Elders 
ordained, 5: deacons, 11; Sunday school teachers, 55; 
144 have received certificates for reciting Shorter Cate- 
chism and 139 for Child’s Catechism. 


“The plight of the poor leper is becoming even worse 
than in the past, due to the fact that people are becom- 
ing alarmed and more afraid of the disease, and they 
are now finding it hard to exist. They are even driven 
from their own homes. The presbytery here has made 
a rule that no leper can worship in the churches, even 
though they are cured. Our lepers tell us that having 
been in a colony seems to mark them and they find it 
difficult to go back to their villages or even find a place 
to rest their weary bodies. For these reasons it is more 
important that more be done for the leper. They say 
if only some spot could be set aside where they could 
abide in peace and work out their own living, they would 
be happy. The present colonies are full to overflowing. 
In the past many of our well trained lepers have gone 
out into the dark corners to preach and many churches 
have been organized in this way. But no longer may 
these cured lepers do this work after it is learned that 
they have been in a colony. So what is to become of 
these thousands of creatures, many of whom are wander- 
ing to spread their disease. Certainly treating them as 
roaming wolves must not continue. 

“Now, the fact that the disease can be arrested and 
cured in many cases is a reason for doing all the more 
for this sad group of people. Pray that the hearts of 
the leaders of these nations may do more for the leper. 
How can one with a heart drive away his faithful dog 
when he becomes afflicted. Yet the human beings are 
being driven from pillar to post. We are now erecting 
a new colony down on the coast and it is a great task 
to rebuild and transfer 600 lepers seventy-five miles. 


—o— 


We quote the following from a recent letter from Rev. 
R. T. Coit, of our Korea Mission: “We have just laid 
away all that was mortal of the two Grandmothers of our 
Missions. One, Mrs. Ross of Charlotte, N. C., lived at 
Soonchun with her daughter, Mrs. Rogers, and the other 
was Mrs. Emerson, of Kwangju, mother of Mrs. Talmage. 
The latter came to Korea with her only child, Mrs. 
Talmage, seventeen years ago, and has lived here in 
Kwangju ever since, never taking a furlough. She was 
greatly beloved by all of the Mission as well as the 
Koreans. Mrs. Ross was not so well known, having spent 
but a short time with us, but we miss them both and 
feel so deeply our loss in not having grandparents in the 
Mission, especially for the children’s sake, for they 
grow up almost without ever seeing the dear grandpar- 
ents in the home land.” We are sure the many friends 
of Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Talmage will deeply sympathize 
with them in their loss. 


—o-— 

In a letter from Mrs. Erickson, of Takamatsu, Japan, 
she tells of an interesting experience she and Mr. Eric’ 
son recently had: _ 

“Dr. and Mrs. William Elliot Griffis have been spen 
ing the winter in Japan, and they were brought to Taka- 


matsu recently to see our beautiful park and other places 
of interest. Dr. Griffis is eighty-four and was the fir: 
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of the seven thousand foreigners who were at one time 
employed by the Japanese Government to ‘help relay the 
foundations of the Empire.’ I am sure he is the fore- 
most living authority on Old Japan. It was my good 
fortune to be named as representative of the missionary 
community to attend a banquet given in their honor, so 
Mr. Erickson and I got to hear him tell of having seen 
the Catholic exiles who were being persecuted for their 
faith at about the time that he came out, and also of 
staunching the wounds of two young Britishers who had 
been set upon by assassins, and of seeing noblemen riding 
along with a servant on each side to hold up their 
elbows! He attended the ceremony where two thousand 
retainers of the Lord of Echizen were each given enough 
to keep him for seven years and sent away to sink or 
swim, survive or perish. Many of them perished!” 
—o— 


Mrs. Motte Martin, who has been in poor health for 
many years, has been suffering (in addition to discov- 
ered causes), from sources of infection not located by 
physicians until recently. Dr. C. E. Brush, in a report 
to the Executive Committee, dated June 9, expressed the 
hope that in time Mrs. Martin may be restored to health 
through vaccine and other treatment now being used. 

—o— 


Rev. P. Frank Price, of Nanking, China, sends the 
following item with the comment that the previous 
record for long service in China was held by Dr. W. O. 
P. Martin, of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, who 
served sixty four years. Mrs. Allen served three years 
longer: 

“Mrs. Young J. Allen, widow of the late Dr. Young 
J. Allen, who was the third missionary sent out by the 
Southern Methodist Church, died May 14, in Shanghai, 
China, aged &8 years. Except for occasional visits to 
the homeland, Mrs. Allen had made her home in China 
for sixty-seven years. She went as a bride to that 
foreign mission field in 1860.” 

—o— 

The following message comes from Rev. Jas. HE. Bear, 
of Chinkiang, China, written from the Mission Home 
in Shanghai: 

“I feel sure that the conditions here in China will 
make many feel that missionary work is done, and there- 


fore nO more money will be needed in China. But 
right now our work is going on practically as it did 
when we lived in Chinkiang. The preachers are still 
at work—in so far as conditions will allow, and the 
schools continue when not occupied, which has not been 
the ordinary thing. What has been true at Chinkiang, 
is more true of the rest of the North Kiangsu Field, as 
they have not come under the control of the Southern- 
ers, and conditions are more normal than they are with 
us. 


“When we faced the prospect of leaving our work, as 
we did late this winter, the Ad-Interim Committee of 
our Mission decided that if we had to leave, it seemed 
the wise and the just thing to continue the salaries of 
our Chinese co-laborers for a maximum of six months. 
It was wise, as in this period we could tide over a period 
of disturbance, if it were of short duration; it was just, 
because it was not right to discontinue the salaries of 
Christian workers who were in no wise responsible for 
conditions, and who were trying to continue God’s work, 
just because some ‘sons of Belial’ were doing what they 
could to destroy the church. 


“We realize that our leaving and the expenses con- 
nected with evacuation will throw a tremendous burden 
on our Executive Committee—it costs more than twice 
as much to live in Shanghai as it did at our stations, 
and so we at Chinkiang have cut down our evangelistic 
work expenditures as much as possible, paying only 
salaries and necessary houserent, which makes it possi- 
ble to continue Christian work. All itineration expenses, 
etc., are discontinued for the present, and our Chinese 
co-laborers, realizing the situation, are co-operating with 
us in this. Our part in God's work is not done in this 
land. Pray for us and our Chinese co-workers as you 
have never done before!” 


—~—0-—- 


A letter of recent date from Mrs. Bradley, of Sutsein, 
China, tells of their difficulties in leaving their station, 
of their anxiety for the native Christians and for their 
work. She closes her letters thus: “Dear people, pray 
for us, pray for Sutsien and the many Christians who 
will perhaps be called on to suffer persecution. We 
cannot tell what a day may bring forth. The conditions 
all over the world seem to be in a chaos.” 


An Intercessory Missionary 


STORY is told in “The Zenana” of a young 
girl who became an “intercessor” for a Scottish 
missionary, thereby bringing “unspeakable help” 
to the one for whom she prayed and unspeakable enrich- 


ment to her own life. The missionary herself relates 
the story of how, returning from a Keswick Convention 
in England, she fell into conversation with a young girl, 
the only other occupant of her compartment. Learning 
that the missionary had been at Keswick, the girl said, 
“Pve read about the request of the Indian missionaries 
ior missionary intercessors, and I thought I’d love to 
be one; but I don’t know a single missionary anywhere.” 
A moment later she said, “Why, I believe you are a 
missionary! Oh, may I be your intercessor ?” 

The missionary goes on to say: ‘That was six years 
aco, and I have never seen that girl since. But we 
have been in close touch by letter all the time. To be 


my effectual intercessor, she has read and studied and 
asked questions, till she knows and understands, to an 
almost incredible extent, about my work and surround- 
ings, my helpers, and the people I am working among. 
And I—I cannot tell what unspeakable help her pray- 
ers have brought me hundreds of times, how real a 
fellow-worker I have felt her to be all along. I should 
never think now of counting up our staff in that dis- 
trict without counting her as one. And only last week 
I had a letter from her, in which she tells me how her 
life has been quite changed by this missionary service. 
Her lonely, quiet life has been filled and made rich 
and large by the spiritual partnership, which is as real 
to her as it is tome. And she tells me, too, that through 
becoming missionary intercessor for me, the missionary 
cause everywhere has become real and dear to her as it 
never was before.”—Life of Faith. 


Cheered by the presence of God, I will do at each moment, without 
anxiety, according to the strength which he shall give me, the work that 


his providence assigns me. 


I will leave the rest without concern: it is 


not my affair—Francois de la Motte Fenelon. 
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Did We Make a Mistake in Moving Our Field>? 


H. L. Ross 


T WAS given to the children of Israel to have the 

visible guidance of Jehovah in their journeys. “And 

when the cloud was taken up from the tabernacle, 
then after that the children of Israel journeyed: and in 
the place where the cloud abode, there the children of 
Israel pitched their tents. At the commandment of the 
Lerd the children of Israel jouxneyed, and at the com- 
mandment of the Lord they pitched.” (Num. 9:17, 18). 
We often wish now for a manifestation of the Lord’s 
will visible to our physical senses; but He has chosen 
that we walk by faith and not by sight. 

When in 1914 representatives of the various Boards 
and Missions working in Mexico gathered in Cincinnati, 
the plan was launched for assigning to each Mission the 
evangelization of a particular part of Mexico. During 
the discussions that followed there was no little con- 
cern among us as to what disposition would be made 
of the work that had been fostered by our church for 
forty years. The privilege was granted to any national 
group that should be left by its Mission to continue as 
an organized body if they could do so without the help 
oi mission funds. We had grave doubts as to the possi- 
bility of Tamaulipas Presbytery carrying on alone; but 
they resolved to do so, and associated with themselves 
tle remnants of Zacatecas Presbytery, one of the Pres- 
byteries of the Northern Presbyterian Mission which 
nad suffered seriously during the years of revolution. 


A question of vital interest to our Southern Presby- 
terian Mission was the territory that should be assigned 
to us for future work. Dr. E. W. Smith, Dr. S. H. 
Chester, Mr. A. D. Mason, and others attended the 
Regional Conventions held in Mexico City in 1917 and 
1919, and representatives of our Mission was also there. 
As far as conditions permitted, a committee from the 
Mission made tours for inspection into Michoacan, 
Oaxaca and Morelos, gathering what information it 
could about Guerrero also. 


It was finally agreed that we should have the two 
states of Guerrero and Michoacan, the southern half of 
tle state of Mexico, and two-fifths of Morelos, a terri- 
tory about the size of Arkansas. 


So with our former work left in the hands of the 
native brethren with the understanding that the financial 
aid given by our Mission would be rapidly diminished 
and cease entirely at the end of three years, the trans- 
fer was made in 1919. The move was a thousand miles 
from the northeastern corner on the Gulf of Mexico to 
the southwestern section on the Pacific Ocean. 


Did we make a mistake in the move? The following 
are the principal reasons why we would answer in the 
negative. 


1. The separation from the national workers in our 
old field showed up stronger bonds of mutual apprecia- 
tien and affection than we had realized existed. It was 
a great encouragement to know that the Mission had 
made such a deep impression on the minds and hearts 
of the people in the region we were leaving. This made 


us more confident of being able to win the people of 
the south and fitted us for a larger service. 

2. The strenuous efforts to reach self-support on the 
part of Tamaulipas Presbytery called forth by the Mis- 
sion’s moving out can be set down as a valuable asset 
in the evangelization of Mexico. We can thus count 
not only on an actual gain in the support of the work 
of evangelizing the country, but a practical demonstra- 
tion has been given of what can be done by the Mexicans 
themselves. Our Mission and the smaller work of the 
Disciples were the only two asked to change to en- 
tirely new territory, and ours was the only group of 
national workers that assumed self-support. Ten 
thousand pesos were contributed in Tamaulipas Pres- 
bytery the last year our Mission was with them. But 
for the last few years the National Frontier Presbytery, 
which takés the place of the former Tamaulipas Pres- 
bytery and adjacent work, has averaged an annual con- 
tribution of fifty thousand pesos. (Twenty-five thou- 
send dollars). No other group of Mexican churches 
and pastors has given such a noble demonstration of 
self-support. 

3. There is a great gain from having entered into 
the co-operative movement with the majority of the 
evangelical bodies working in Mexico. The com- 
munions and organizations officially lined up with the 
co-operative plans are: the Methodist Episcopal, Metho- 
dist Episcopal South, Presbyterian U. S. A., Congre- 
gationalist, Disciples, Friends, Y. M. C. A. and the 
Presbyterian U. S. Dr. S. G. Inman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin- 
America, says that this “is probably the most inclusive 
co-operative program ever outlined by Christian forces 
for any nation.” 


4. Our work in Mexico made a great gain by center- 
ing the interest of our whole church on such an unusual 
event as the transplanting of a Mission from one side 


of a nation to the other. The interest was soon shown 
by an increase of about 100 per cent in the foreign mis- 
sionary forces. 

5. The population in the south is more than four 
times what we had in the north. In our old field, over- 
lapping in part with the Friends, the Southern Metho- 
dists and the Baptists, we had a population calculated 
at half a million. In the south we have more than 
two and a quarter million, with the entire responsibility 
ior their evangelization, except such work as is being 
done independent of the co-operating bodies by the Bap- 
tists and Nazarenes. Besides being an asset, this places 
a tremendous responsibility on our Church. 


6. The regular rainy season in the south makes our 
new field naturally richer in agricultural products; and 
the possibilities of mining developments are also greater 
This is an important factor in view of the ultimate goal 
of self-support. 

7. Since. in Mexico the temperature of a locality de- 
pends more on its altitude than latitude, and since a!! 
the principal towns in the north are in the very hot 
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climate of the Gulf Coast, we have a great advantage 
in being able to establish our central stations in very 
healthful towns and cities ranging in altitude from 
4.500 to 8,000 feet above sea level, and from these 
centers take part in the evangelization of the “Hot 
Country” which extends many miles inland along al- 


most the entire coast line. 


8. There are many thousands of Indians in our new 
feld who speak their original Indian dialects in their 
homes. The Indians are by nature one of the strongest 
elements of the nation, forming about forty per cent 
ci the population. An overwhelming majority of them 
live in a miserable condition of ignorance and poverty. 
The education of these tribes throughout the Republic 
is one of the greatest tasks the Mexican government has 
before it, and no other task is receiving more atten- 
tion at present. It is a great opportunity for our 
Church to have a part in the evangelization of this im- 
portant class of the population. Juarez, the greatest 
national hero of Mexico, was a full-blood Indian. 


9. The field assigned us is replete with notable 
events in the history of Mexico, and here many of her 
heroes saw the light of day. Ayutla and Iguala are in 
Guerrero. “El Plan de Ayutla” and “El Plan de 
[guala” were political and military agreements which 
respectively marked the birth and consummation of the 
War of Independence. The first Congress of the new 
Republic convened at Chilpancingo, September 13, 1813. 
Zitacuaro bears the initial “H,” as twice “heroic” for 
the noble stand taken in her defense. Morelos, Guerrero, 
the Galeana brothers, Bravo, Ocampo, Altamirano, and 
many others of the civil and military heroes of the 
nation were from the territory embraced in our new 
field. Their offspring should make strong Christians. 


10. “The blood of martyrs, the seed of the church” 
has baptized this section as perhaps no other of the 
country. In 1883, Felipe Zaragoza and his wife, 
Antonia Gonzalez, were stoned to death in the little 
town of Tlacotepec, Guerrero. Rev. Abraham Gomez 
was killed by a Roman Catholic mob at Aguacatitlan 
in 1887. He refused to allow his companion to defend 
him, saying: “It would be awful ta die killing others.” 
Tn the Acapulco Massacre ten were killed and many 
others wounded. Rev. Nicanor Gomez was stoned in 
Almoloya del Rio and died with the words on his lips, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
There have been more than eighty Protestant martyrs 
in Mexico, and a large number of them in the field 
now occupied by our Presbyterian Missionaries. 

11. A last reason we give is God’s blessings on the 
work. With the Mission’s hearty approval, all the 
nutional workers stayed with Tamaulipas Presbytery, 
and we have noted how they have prospered. We found 
ii the new field two old ministers and one lay worker 
who had been with the Northern Presbyterian Mission. 
We found also two day schools. The national forces 
at present consist of thirty-one evangelistic and thirty 
cducational workers, and a total contribution from these 
two departments of over 18,000 pesos ($9,009). The 
medical work also has been richly blessed. During the 
almost seven years that our Mission has been in this 
field eleven hundred adults have made profession of their 
faith in Christ. 





Patience With China 


ARTHUR J. Brown, D. D. 
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ET us be fair to the Chinese. I mean the Chi- 

nese people as a whole, not merely the thugs and 

bandits. Every country has the latter class, 
America included. 

When missionaries are attacked it is not because 
they are missionaries, but because they are foreigners. 
To the average Chinese, all white men are “foreign 
devils.” Except where personal acquaintance has 
taught certain communities that there is a difference 
between white men, the acts of one foreigner or of an 
aggressive foreign government are charged against all 
the members of the race. Anti-foreign hatred is fierce 
in thousands of cities and villages where there are no 
missionaries at all. 


Nor is the present uprising against Christianity. 
There are, indeed, some Chinese who are opposed to 


religion. But the relatively small number of Chinese 
who are now attacking missionary station have with 
equal rancor attacked the Confucian and Buddhist 
temples. A recent letter stated that in one city stu- 
dents from the various government schools, headed 
by their teachers and backed by armed soldiers, went 
into every temple and broke down all the idols and 
ancestral tablets. No resistance was possible because 
the soldiers were behind the students. 

What is the cause of the unrest in China? Various 
answers have been given—Soviet propaganda, sweat- 
shop conditions in foreign-controlled factories, shoot- 
ing of Chinese in Shanghai, political interference by 
other governents, anti-foreign feeling, clashing ambi- 
tions of military chieftians, and so on. Doubtless all 
these have operated. No one of them, however, could 
of itself account for the present upheaval. One may 
doubt whether all combined could do so. Deeper con- 
siderations are involved. ‘The fundamental fact is that 
the vast mass of China’s population, long stagnant and. 
apathetic, is awakening. Stupendous forces have been 
operating upon that enormous aggregation of humanity, 
and a correspondingly stupendous transformation is 
taking place. No longer does the rest of the world 
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confront a cringing, helpless China, but an aroused, 
alert, ambitious people. It is true that chaos still 
reigns. Such a huge mass could not reasonably be 
expected to find itself at once. But the old condi- 
tions never can be restored. For better or for worse, 
China has entered upon a new era. It would be a mis- 
take to interpret current events as merely anti-foreign. 
They are pro-Chinese. It is a new spirit of nationalism 
that is abroad, and it is anti-foreign only in so far as 
foreign influences are believed to be hostile to it. 


What is taking place in China is essentially what 
has taken place in varying degrees in Western nations. 
It is on a larger scale for two reasons. First, because 
a larger population is involved, 438 million people, 
one-quarter of the human race. Second, because revo- 
lutionary forces which operated upon Western nations 
one at a time are operating simultaneously upon the 
Chinese. In Western lands the intellectual revival 
which broke up the stagnation of the Middle Ages, 
widened men’s knowledge and stimulated their minds, 
occurred in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The religious reformation which brought emancipation 
from ecclesiastical despotism, quickened men’s spiri- 
tual faculties and taught them that they might have 
immediate access to God without the intervention of 
human priests, occurred in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The political revolution which upheaved 
the masses, gave rise to democracy and made the com- 
mon man conscious of his rights, occurred in « e 
eighteenth century. The industrial revolution caus.d 
by labor-saving machinery, the invention of the steam 
engine, the telephone and other inventions and dis- 
coveries which brought about an enormous economic 
change, came in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Thus these revolutionary forces in Western lands were 
scattered through nearly five centuries, and the nations 
had time to adjust themselves to one force before an- 
other began to operate. 


Now consider that all these revolutionary forces are 
operating at once in China. Is it any wonder that the 
upheaveal is on a scale of unprecedented vastness? In 
other lands the first manifestations of such popular 
upheavals have nearly always been marked by turbu- 
lence. China is simply no exception to the common 
experience. Lawless elements naturally take advantage 
of the uprising to loot and kill, as the revolutionists 
did in France. Russian agents are undoubtedly fan- 
ning the fires of discontent and anti-foreign feeling in 
the hope of strengthening their influence and embroil- 
ing China with “capitalistic” nations. But while they 
have won many converts to their program, China will 
not become Bolshevistic. Her leaders will utilize them 
as long as it serves their purpose to do so, and then 
will discard them. 

Is this the end of Christianity in China, as some 
allege? At the Boxer uprising in China in 1900, 
pessimists shouted from the housetops that missionary 
work in China could never be resumed; but Christi- 
anity made more progress in the twenty-five years fol- 
lowing than in the nearly one hundred years that pre- 
ceded it. Those who imagine that tumults and perse- 
cutions permanently stop the expansion of Christianity 
little know its history. Business men have. no notion 
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of permanently abandoning trade with China, nor has 
the Church any notion of abandoning its misionary 
work. 


We can keep a true perspective only as we remem- 
ber that by far the largest part of China is peaceful, 
and that all the great constructive movements are going 
vigorously forward. 


I have great faith in the future of the Chinese peo- 
ple. They have fine qualities. We should not, in- 
deed, excuse atrocities; but neither should we condemn 
a great people because rowdies and undisciplined 
soldiers do what men of that type have done in all 
lands and ages. 


In The New York Times 


Junior Foreign Mission 
Program 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Medical Missions and Schools 


HymMN—Jesus Love Me. 
Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 
Roti, CaLtt—Answer with a Scripture verse on Service. 
MINUTES. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

BUSINESS. 

PRAYER. 

EXERCISE—School Days. 
Qui1z—Medical Missions. 
Sonc—The Sweet Story. 
CLOSE with a chain of prayer. 

For the Quiz on Medical Missions. The Leader may 
prepare questions and answers on Medical Missions and 
distribute among the children. For instance, “Name and 
locate some of our hospitals in our foreign field. Give 
the name of a doctor or trained nurse. Is the Gospel 
preached in the hospital? What are some of the prac- 
tices of the native doctors? What is a witch doctor? etc.” 


Make earnest prayer for both the medical work and 
the schools. See if you can “Answer Me This.” 


Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


ARRIVALS 

In addition to the missionaries from China, whose 
names have been published in the Church papers, the 
following have arrived from our other fields: 

Africa—Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Rev. Motte 
Martin, Dr. and Mrs. G. R. Cousar, Miss Margare' 
Liston, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy, Dr. and Mrs 
T. Th. Stixrud, Miss Ruby Rogers. 

Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. George Taylor. 

Japan—Rev. and Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Rev. and 
Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe. 

Korea—Rev. and Mrs. H. D. McCallie. 

Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mrs. Jas. Wray, 
Mrs. R. C. Morrow. 


DEPARTURES ; 
Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Munson Line, S. S. Van 
Dyke from New York, for Brazil. 





THE JUNIORS 


pomestyremenrrremenryremeetyrement reer opmental 


School Days 


Miss Letty Beaty and Mrs. R. C. Morrow 


A DiaLocuE. (Jt may be read, if there is not sufficient 


time to memorize well.) 


CHARACTERS 


Two teen-age girls and two teen-age boys. 
One girl and one boy are Americans, sister and brother. 
One girl and one boy are Mexicans, sister and brother. 


They may be dressed in their ordinary clothes, or, if 
desired, the Mexican boy may have large sombrero, 
with bright colored blanket thrown across shoulders. 
The Mexican girl in plain white dress with black 
shawl. 

The Americans enter first, followed by the Mexicans. 


They separate—the two boys step back, and the two 
girls stand forward. 


American girl.—So you are a Mexican girl from 


Zitacuaro. I am so glad to meet you. Do you know our 
missionaries there?” 

Mexican girl.—Yes, indeed! And I love them so 
much. Mr. Ross is the first person who told my par- 
ents about Jesus Christ. Mr. Ross opened a Mission 
school in our town near Zitacuaro. (Turning and in- 
dicating her brother with a gesture). My brother and 
I learned to read there. Then Mr. Ross took us to 
Zitacuaro, and put my brother in the Graybill Memo- 
rial School, and me in the Centenarista. Miss Beaty 
was my principal. As my parents are so poor, the 
missionaries helped us with their own money and lent 
me some from the Mission fund, which I am paying 
back this year, for I am now a in a little coun- 
try school. ” 

Amer.— “Oh, how thrilling! I, too, know the mis- 
sionaries of Zitacuaro, and have helped the Mission 
some. | Aside. ] But how little! Do tell me how 
many grades you have?” 

Mex.—“We have six grades, and our teachers are so 
fine! Since I entered the school fifty-six girls have 
finished the sixth grade and thirty of us are teaching. 
Sor nt of my companions went to the normal school, but 

_have to teach, so that I can send my brothers and 
isters to school. The Mission has done so much for 
ie, I want to help others.” 

Amer.—“What do you study?” 

Mex.—“Miss Beaty says that we study the same 
suojects that are taught in the American schools. In 

- boarding department, we learn to do all kinds of 

‘se-work. But what I like best is the study of the 

le. We go to S. S. every Sunday, to Christian En- 

ror on Friday nights, to preaching services on Sun- 


day and Wednesday nights, 
a day at school. Oh, I do thank God for these oppor- 
tunities! I thank Him that I have learned to know 
and love my Saviour there. Now I am trying to tell 
others about Him and the Way of Salvation. In my 
town we have a service only once a month, so we learned 
very little. My parents cannot read, so they could not 
teach me the blessed Bible.” ” 

Amer.—‘T do not like to ask so many questions, but 
I wish you would tell me how many day pupils and 
boarding pupils you have, and what each pays a 
month.” 

Mex.—There were never more than thirty boarding 
pupils the years I was in school. They are charged 
$10 a month. Of this amount, the Mission lends some 
to us poor girls, and the mssionaries help with their 
own money, and our parents pay what they can. $100 
will keep a girl in school a whole year, and buy her 
books too. The day school has from 150 to 175 pupils 
each year, and the parents pay from 25 cents to $2.00 
a month, according to the grade.” 

Amer.—‘Tell me, are there many mission schools in 
Mexico?” 

Mex.—‘In our territory, with more than two million 
inhabitants, we have one boarding school for girls and 
one for boys—the ones my brother and I attended. In 
the city of Toluca, in the state of Mexico, and in Tixtla, 
Guerrero, there are hostels for girls and boys, who at- 
tend government schools. These hostels are boarding 
houses provided by the Mission, and are in charge of 
splendid missionaries who devote their time to saving 
the souls of the girls and boys, and providing for their 
material needs. We are so thankful for these, but there 
are so few for so many people. It makes us sad to 
see thousands and thousands who cannot read and who 
have never heard about Christ.” 

Amer.—‘Do you have nice school buildings?” 

Mex.—Yes, we have a nice building for the board- 
ing department, but we have to rent a house for the 
school. It is very dark and crowded. The building 
we have, cost $4,000, they tell me, and with the furni- 
ture and equipment is worth about $5,000. You have 
been so generous to us.’ 

[The girls step back and the boys come forward. | 

American boy.—‘“Our sisters have talked so much— 
as girls always do—that they have left me little time 
to ask you about your school. . [The girls look sur- 
prised and a little offended.] I hear you go to an 
industrial school. What are your industries?” 

Vexican boy.—Just now, agriculture is our chief 


and we have prayers twice 
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industry. Mr. Morrow is our director, and Mr. Myers 
is the engineer. They are teaching us to work at what- 
ever job is assigned. They say that if we hoe faith- 
fully when nobody is looking, and put the hoe where 
it belongs when the bells ring, we will know how to 
use more expensive equipment when we have it.” 

Amer.—“What equipment ?” 

Mex.—‘Well, ever since I have been in the school, 
we have been talking about and longing for a well- 
equipped shop building, where we might work in the 
afternoons of rainy season, when we cannot be out of 
doors. We need an electric light and power plant also. 
We have water-power, but it is used only to run an 
old-fashioned flour mill, when it might be used to run 
a modern mill, making high-grade flour, and also fur- 
nish lights for our whole plant, and power for the 
shops.” 

Amer.—‘Well, well, an industrial school without in- 
dustries! That’s funny!” 

Mex.—No, it isn’t funny at all. We do have plenty 
of industry, and you’d think so, if you should follow 
Mr. Myers and Mr. Morrow a week. We work half 
the day and go to school the other half. We learn to 
do things by doing them, the things that need to be 
done most. When a new building is being put up, we 
have our part, usually the woodwork, putting up the 
roof trusses, laying the tile, etc. We also put the glass 
in the windows, and paint interior wood-work. We 
help Mr. Myers with the electric wiring and plumbing. 

» We also do all kinds of farm work and gardening. We 
build fences, dig ditches, make roads, we care for the 
cows, mules, chickens,—” 

Amer.—Nuf said! I am not interested in your live- 
stock, unless you have real fighting bulls and game 
cocks. I want to see a bull-fight. Did you ever see 
a bull-fight ?” 

Mex.—“Oh, yes! Before I became a Christian, I 
went to the bull-fights. But I do not go now. It is 
too cruel. I have seen fifteen poor horses killed in a 
single afternoon. But I do not go any more. I’d rather 
sec the soldiers play polo or baseball.” 

Amer.-—Do you play baseball ?” 

Mex.—‘‘We love it, but our teachers say that the 
equipment is so expensive that they encourage us to 
play basketball instead. We have two teams of basket.” 

Amer.—‘‘You seem to harp on equipment. I had 
never thought of baseball as expensive.” 

Mex.—‘‘We have one old bat, three old torn mits, 
one mask, and two busted balls. We do play in dry 
season, whenever a field is resting.” 

Amer.— ‘Resting?’ What on earth do you mean?” 

Mex.—“Well, you see, we have only a small farm. 
To take up the best level tracts for athletics would be 
out of the question. But between crops of wheat, corn, 
and soy beans, we get in a few home runs.” 

Amer.—‘“T should say! I’d run home pretty quick 
from a school like that.” 

Mex.—“You misunderstand me. You are trying to 
jolly me. My school is a paradise compared to my 
humble home with no comforts, not even beds or tables. 
Mr. Myers has taught me many clever things I can put 
into practice when I go home. He has taught me to 


be orderly and systematic, to feed the calves from a 
bucket, to vary the cows’ food, and oh, lots of things! 

“T am going back home and help my father make 
something out of the little we have. I shall make a 
table and a chair for my mother. We can’t live by the 
clock as we do at school, for there are no clocks in 
our town. But I intend to help my people lift them- 
selves from their degraded plane of living. I am go- 
ing to organize a C. E. Society and prepare a Christ- 
mas service.” 

Amer.—“Good for you, old chap! You can count 
on me to help you. I'll send you boys enough ‘bucks’ 
to buy a baseball outfit. I'll save from my allowance 
to help pay your tuition. I'll see my father about that 
machinery. Goodby, old top! [Slaps him on the back 
and shakes hands.]| Maybe some future day when I 
am president of a steel corporation and you are presi- 
dent of Mexico, we’ll have another confab. So long.” 
[Shakes hands. | 

Mex. Girl.—‘I’m so sorry we have to go. I wanted 
to hear about your schools, too. Do please thank all 
the American Christians who have helped to send us 
the blessed Gospel and these wonderful schools. We 
think you are so good. Please pray for us Christians, 
and for the thousands of unsaved in our land, those 
who have never had a chance. Goodby.” [Shakes 
hands. | 

[Mexicans walk away. | 

American girl to her brother—‘Just think! Two 
schools in a territory as large as North Carolina, a col- 
lege building that cost $4,000, and equipment of $1,000. 
One hundred dollars pays all expenses of board and 
tuition for a year! When my school building cost 
$500,000 and has an equipment of $40,000, and each 
girl pays $600 each year for board and tuition. I’m 
glad I did not have to tell her about my school, as we 
have done so little for Mexico, our neighbor. I’m go- 
ing to tell my friends about the great needs and about 
the many lost souls who have never had a chance to 
know the way of salvation.” 


—_— 
—— Oe eee 
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Request for Stamps 


Returning from the meet- 

ing of the Synod of Missis- 

sippi at Crowley, La., in 1899 

—it was the last meeting of 

that Synod before it was di- 

vided and the Synod of 

Louisiana was set off—lI oc- 

cupied a seat on the train with 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Chester, Sec- 

retary of Foreign Missions. 

During our conversation I asked him, “Doctor, what do 

you do with the stamps on letters received at your office 

from missionaries”. “Oh”, he said, “we have requests 

from boys occasionally who collect stamps, but most of 

the stamps are thrown into the waste basket.” ‘Do you 
know”, I said, “that they could be sold for cash?” 

He did not think it would be worth while to go to 
the trouble of saving them, but readily agreed to my 
proposition to send them to me and let me sell them, 
sending the proceeds to the Nashville office. I only 
reserved the right to retain any stamp I might need for 
my collection. 

I had been collecting stamps for about ten years, then. 
In 1922 I sold my collection and with the proceeds of 
about $800 made a trip to Europe that year. 

Since that conversation with Dr. Chester, the Foreign 
Mission office has sent me most of the foreign stamps 
received from missionaries. ‘These I sold, with others 
received from local banks and wholesale houses, to whole- 
sale stamp dealers and sent the proceeds to Nashville. 
Since 1901 I have remitted to our Foreign Mission 
Treasurer from the sale of postage stamps the sum of 
$805.87, plus the proceeds of the year 1908, of which 
I have no record. I have the original receipts of the 
Treasurer from 1909 to date. 

In an aricle published in 1902 in The Children’s Mis- 
sionary, I offered two cash prizes of $3.00 and $2.00, 
respectively, for the best and next best assortment of 
stamps sent in. This offer was renewed the following 
year. These contests brought large quantities of stamps, 
und some quite rare and valuable ones, resulting in 
$200.00 being sent to the Foreign Mission Treasurer. 

Since then I have not published any appeal for stamps; 
but have received and sold stamps ever since. The num- 


ber of stamp collectors is ever increasing and there is 
still a demand for old and new issues. Besides the 
regular issues the government is selling special stamps 
like commemoratives, air mail and precanceled stamps. 
The latter are used on packages and are canceled in 
sheets before mailing, the names of the post office being 
printed on the face of each stamp. They are now used 
in large quantities and there is a market for them. 

I am therefore going to renew my offer of two prizes 
of $3.00 and $2.00, respectively, for the best and second 
best assortments of stamps sent me by Nov. 1, 1927, the 
proceeds to go to the Foreign Mission cause. 

Let me explain what kinds of stamps are wanted. 

1. United States stamps issued before 1880, pref- 
erably on the original cover. Look over your old cor- 
respondence in trunks or closet or garret and you may 
find something to win a prize. A single old rare stamp, 
United States or Confederate, may be worth more than 
thousands of the ordinary ones. 

2. Special issues, Commemorative, air mail and pre- 
canceled stamps of all denominations from one cent up. 

3. United States current issues of all denominations 
of three cents and over. The one and two cents are 
not wanted. 

4. All foreign stamps. 

Great care must be exercised in cutting stamps fro 
the envelopes. If the perforations on the edges are cut 
off or if there is but a slight cut or tear in the stamp it 
is worthless. 

Those not desiring to compete for a prize are never- 
theless requested to send me their stamps, especially if 
they have any old ones. 

The attention of our missionaries is also called to this 
request. With small trouble they can doubtless save 
large quantities of the stamps of their country and send 
them to me, as some of them have done. 

Why should we not succeed with the aid of the chil- 
dren and our business men all over the church, as well 
as our missionaries, in gathering hundreds of thousands 
of stamps which are now thrown away and which, if 
sold, would materially aid the cause of Chrst? 

“Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 

Address—Rev. Louis Voss, 3427 Chestnut St., 
Orleans, La. 
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Here, indeed, is a most striking study of this great subject. 
general attitude of the world toward women before the coming of Christ, then discusses 
his attitude and method of dealing with them, and finally devotes a goodly portion of 
the volume to the condition of woman today, her privileges and responsibilities as de- 
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Christian Missions Among the American Indians 


(Presenting some of the facts referred to in the inserted letter) 


In the course of a recent study which 
the Board of Indian Commissioners has 
made of the Indian Missions, it soon be- 

came evident that the testimony 
of expert witnesses would be 
more convincing than the ob- 
servation of official visitors, 
hower judicious and _ experi- 
enced. The man on the job, 
the reservation missionary, 
knows more about his task than 
anyone else. Accordingly letters 
were sent to a number of Indian 
mission workers whose long experience 
in the field has qualified them to speak 
with knowledge of the religious needs of 
the Indians, and the present methods of 
meeting these needs. 

In this bulletin there are found excerpts from the 
replies of the reservation missionaries, and from the 
reading of these letters it will appear that the people 
of the Christian churches of America do not adequately 
appreciate the pressing moral and religious needs of 
our Indian fellow-citizens, and that a concerted effort 
should be made to quicken and deepen a real sense of 
responsibility in the churches for mission work amonz, 
the Indians. 

The members of the Board of Indian Ccmmission:rs 
believe that it is just as necessary in the furtherance of 
efforts to upbuild the welfare of the Indian people to 
give to the Christian missionaries working among them 
the substantial support of Christian sympathy and fi- 
nancial aid as it is to secure appropriations from Con- 
gress for the better administration of Indian affairs. 

It is obvious that the people of the home churches 
know too little about the work that is carried forward 
upon their contributions and in their name. Appar- 
ently the missions among the American Indians have 
not the same picturesqueness or appeal as missions in 
China, or India, or Africa. 

Missionaries from the foreign field are frequent 
speakers in the pulpits of the American churches; but 
how often is a missionary from the Indian field "thus 
welcomed ? 

The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions maintains 
a magazine entirely devoted to the Indian missions; 
but how much mention is there in the Protestant jour- 
nals of the needs and achievements of the Protestant 
Indian missions? 


We ask for the extracts from the letters of the mis- 
sionaries the thoughtful consideration of the Christian 
public of the United States and 
of those who are in charge of 
the general administration of | 
Indian missions. 

The following is the letter of 
inquiry sent by the Secretary of 
the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners to the missionaries in 
the field: 

“It has been quite apparent 
to us that comparatively little 
effort has been made to bring 
before our church people the 
fact that within our own borde.s 
there are nearly one-quarter of 
a million native-born Ameri- 
cans who can be made receptive 
to the teaching of the Gospel 
and to the civilizing influences 
of Christianity. 

“It is our purpose to arouse 
more active interest in your 
work and that of others who, 
like you, are devoting themselves 
to the religious welfare of the 
Indian people. 

“To that end, we want your 
views and your suggestions in 
regard to the. direction, effi- 
ciency, and improvement of mis- 
sionary efforts for and with the 
Indians. 

“Will you, then, write to us 
frankly and freely just what 
you think the supporting 
churches ought to do towards 
sustaining and encouraging you 
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in your field of activity. Do you believe that the church 
people haye an adequate realization of your problems, 
perplexities and the peculiar character of your mission? 
Are you of the opinion that the religious needs of the 
Indians have been sufficiently presented to the support- 
ing boards and congregations How can this Board of 
Indian Commissioners be of service to the missionaries 
in the Indian country? 

“We have no thought whatever of intruding upon 
the administration of the missionary work, or of offer- 
ing undesired counsel, but we do feel, that our churches 
as a whole are not taking the interest which we think 
they ought to take in our Indian friends. That is why 
we are writing this letter, and we would urge you to 
read it thoughtfully and answer it at your earliest con- 
venience. 

“Should the Board publish a review of the sugges- 
tions and views that are sent to it by you and other 
ministers and missionaries, we will engage not to pub- 
lish the names of missionaries or reservations, but we 
do hope that such a review may prove to be enlighten- 
ing and stimulating and help to promote the cause of 
Christian Missions among the Indians.” 

Following are excerpts from some of the letters re- 
ceived from missionaries in reply to this communica- 
tion. ‘They are typical and present many aspects of 
the situation: 


“In reply to your letter of the 15th, I feel like a 


shipwrecked sailor who is rowing his life-saving boat 
all by himself, far away from the charted islands of 
the sea and from the small course of the steamship 
lines; a hopeless case, but he keeps on, for as long as 
there is life there is hope; and then suddenly out of 
the dark of the night appear 


would surely arouse interest. It would be good if such 
a document, besides giving an outline of conditions, 
would also illustrate them by some specific instances 
of real neglect.” 


“The church at large should be aroused as to the 
Indian needs, and missionaries should be adequately 
supported who live and work among the Indians, so 
that they would be induced to make a life work of such 
mission work, for nothing counts so much in such work 
as continuity, which can’t be done where support is 
lacking.” 

“More interest might be taken by the churches in the 
work on the Indian fields if the boards would use their 
missionaries more off the fields. “The average Indian 
missionary rarely leaves the reservation for the pre- 
sentation of his work in the churches, some not at all. 
Some boards do not average one missionary a year in 
even the briefest kind of publicity work. The result 
of this policy on the part of the boards is disheaitening 
and deadening to the missionaries. He is isolated, at 
times he thinks he is forgotten; he has no opportunity 
for inspirational contact with white groups; gifts that 
might be polished and stimulated by rubbing up against 
those of his own color and kind, by non-use, become 
dim; the longer he stays on an Indian field the less he 
is considered qualified to hold a white pastorate; the 
monotone of his drab environment tends to lower him 
into a rut, which is only a grave with both ends knocked 
out. The Indian missionary’s wife is given even less 
consideration, in most cases she might as well be a 
nonentity, so far as the world outside the reservation 
is concerned. 

“The reply to the forego- 





the lights of a vessel which 
proves to be a U. S. Cruiser; 


ing would likely be that the 


they pick him up and bring 
him safely to the harbor. 
“Now it is true, I am not 
the only Indian missionary, 
but yet, we are all of us out 
here in the Indian country 
like that lonely sailor. It has 
seemed to me for a long time 
that our church@ have not 
sufficient interest in our work, 
not because they don’t want 
to help us, but because they 
hardly know about us. Now, 
however, you come to pick us 
up. I assure you that words 
can not express my apprecia- 
tion. Yes, you can indeed 
help us. We need publicity. 
Christian America should 
know of the religious, the so- 
cial, the economic, the physi- 
cal needs of the American 
Indian. A public appeal com- 
ing from your board, stating 
these needs, and addressed to 
the churches of this country 





From a Recent Letter 


The members of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners are constrained to feel that the 
members of the Christian churches are not 
sufficiently informed on matters concerning 
our American Indians and because of this 
there seems to be a lack of interest in the 
Indian mission activities. Information is the 
mother of interest and interest is the mother 
of generosity. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners be- 
lieves that Christian teaching and the upbuild- 
ing of Christian character are fundamental 
necessities in any plan of action designed “‘to 
hasten the progress and development of the 
Indian wards of the United States and their 
absorption into active and serviceable citizen- 
ship.” It is hoped that the facts presented 
will quicken interest and stimulate greater 
efficiency in this important work. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 

Member, Board of Indian Commissioners. 
Washington, D. C. 

February 12, 1927. 








average misssionary is not 
qualified, in platform gifts, 
for the sort of publicity work 
needed. It is true that some 
missionaries who do the most 
effective work on the reserva- 
tion are mere dubs on the plat- 
form, in large conventions and 
conferences, but the most of 
them have a real story to tell, 
and the men and the women 
of this type could, at least, be 
sent to the smaller churches 
and associations. It is likely 
true that the average small 
church has never seen a live 
home: missionary; in any event 
he would be a ‘rara avis’ to 
them. There is no form of 
home mission work concerning 
which the churches are in more 
ignorance than that relating to 
Indians. Much splendid 
literature, covering the evan- 
gelization of the red man, has 
been put out by the various 
boards, but most of this 
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printed information is read by a small interested group 
of already interested people, and not by the very ones 
for whom it is sent forth. A live missionary, with a 
live message, is more effective than printer’s ink. The 
one should be a supplement to 

the other, not a substitute.” 


“In my contact with the church __, 4% 
life of America, there is appar- (yxgzi7> 
ent a lamentable state of igno- 9: e®. 

é a 

rance upon the subject of Indian @& 
missions, and anything you can ¥% 
do to stir to action those respon- {¥% 
sible for their enlightenment 
would be a service to a worthy 
cause of far-reaching effort. 

“There is, too, yet room for 
much improvement in the atti-» 
tude of the Government’s forces 
among the Indians, charged with 
their educational uplift. The 
missionary has much to be thank- 
ful for in the sympathy, help and co-operation of many 
devout and consecrated government employees in the 
Indian Service; but much that saddens him and hin- 
ders him, in a less sympathetic element and a seemingly 
reluctant tolerance of and restriction of the missionary, 
at these schools, to a schedule that would get nowhere 
did the Government restrict itself to like conditions. 
The very heavy calendar of the average Indian school 
is burdened with many activities of far less import- 
unce, as a necessary factor in the training of the Indian 
to rightly exercise the privilege of useful citizenship, 
than the inculcation of definite Christian ideals; and 
the time spent on them might be far more profitably 
used in a co-operative policy where, unitedly, the Chris- 
tian employee and the mission could have a little more 
time and feel a real Christian spirit and sympathy 
backing them from the Government authorities in their 
effort to actually Christianize the Indian.” 


Senior Home Mission Program 


HyMN—“Wonderful Book”—Life and Service Hymns, 
No. 54. 

SCRIPTURE—-Ezekial 37:1-11 (Verses 9 and 10 were 
the text of John Eliot’s first sermon to the 
Indians). 

PRAYER BY LEADER—That this meeting may bring a 
message to every individual present. 

TaLk—Christian Missions among the Indians. 

SPECIAL Music—An Indian Selection. 

TaLK—A Presbyterian Shrine of the Southwest. 

HyMN—“Jesus Saves’”—Life and Service Hymns, No. 
23. 

BriEF REPORTS—(a) Progress at Oklahoma Presby- 

terian College. 

(b) The Determination of an Auxi- 
liary President. 

(c) True Indian Incidents. 

Spice Box. 

CLOosING PRAYER HymMN—“Seal us, O Holy Spirit”— 
Life and Service Hymns, No. 143, 


“I heartily agree with you that the Christian people 
of America do not fully appreciate the religious needs 
of the Indians. In the first place, there is a very 
general impression that they are a vanishing race, 
Speaking in the larger eastern cities during the months 
of January and February last, my statements concern- 
ing the Indian population and its increase as shown 
by the United States census were received with sur- 
prise. I am sure this will account to some extent at 
least, for a lack of interest as the churches wish to 
contribute their money to the living races among men. 

“Now that the government is making such a deter- 
mined effort to place the children of this great race in 
school, it is imperative that the churches should ade- 
quately provide for the training of the native Christian 
leadership which the situation will demand within a 
few years.” 


“T am very sure the church people do not have any- 
thing like an adequate knowledge of the religious situa- 
tion, for some people both east and west have said to 
me, ‘Why we never dreamed that there were so many 
Indians without the Gospel, we thought they were all 
civilized and Christianized. You’ve told us more in 
a few minutes than we have known all our lives.’ 
The religious needs of the Indians have not been suffi- 
ciently presented to the Boards and congregations, and 
if they do not know how can they be interested.”— 
Quoted from Bulletin No. 280 of U. S. Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. 


“As I see it, the thing we need is a widespread re- 
vival of vital religion throughout the churches of our 
country. If we can have this, I have no fear for an 


adequate support of a vigorous missionary program in 
behalf of the Indians.” 


Spice Box 
What great Home Missionary was called “A Staff 
to Walk With?” 
Name a recent book which vividly portrays life 
on the Mexican border? 


How many Indians are there within our borders 
who can be made receptive to the teaching of 
the Gospel? 

“Its spirit is missionary, and its service genu- 
ine’—To what school did the speaker refer? 

What pilgrimage is often referred to as “The 
Trail of Tears?” 

The little bump on the ground that helped in the 
winning of a bride—Tell the story. 

What reasons can you give as to why the churches 
are not more interested in the Indians? 
Choctaw and Chickasaw rallying around a Con- 
federate Flag—Where? 
What does “Oklahoma” mean? 

state its name? 


Who gave the 
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Echoes from Wigwam Land 


When the several Indian 
tribes, living east of the Missis- 
sippi migrated to Indian terri- 
tory, they brought with them the 
hope that in the new country, 
which had been given them for 
a time, they could re-establish 
their tribal governments, retain 
their habits and time-honored 
customs, and treasure and hand 
down from generation to gen- 

eration their traditions, which still lingered in their 
minds and hearts as sacred, dearly loved, unforgotten 
memories. 

Their customs of courtship and marriage varied in 
the different tribes. However, be it said to their credit, 
the marriage vows were considered to be more sacred, 
more binding than they are at the present time. 

Quite a number of years ago there lived in the 
southern portion of Indian Territory, an aged Ind‘an 
couple whose devotion to each other, even in old age, 
was very touching and very beautiful. A mission school 
was opened in the vicinity where this, now aged, In- 
dian couple resided, and in the course of time a friend- 
ship existed between the teacher and the aged wife. 
They visited each other, talked of many things, es- 
pecially of customs and traditions among the Indian 
people before white people came among them to live. 
Once. when the Indian woman was visiting her teacher 
friend, the teacher asked her to describe their mode of 
courtship and marriage, and the woman laughingly re- 
plied that she would tell about her own, that all court- 
ships and marriages were not alike in all things; dif- 
ferent tribes had different modes. but that among most 
of the tribes their marriages had many points common 
to all. 

“Not much to tell’? she began “ ’bout ole man an’ 
me when we wus courting. Them days Indians not 
court much, not like they court now though. Look 
like folks has to court all the time, but not so then. 

“One man he was grown when he think it time for 
courting to start, was tall too. I look up to him, but 
I was grown too, and he had no whiskers to come on 
his face yet, but was grown though. We had many 
workings then, an’ sometimes I see ole man look at 
me lots of times. I not look at him much, an’ when 
I look at him an’ he catch me looking I look to other 
way quick, but I was glad he look at me, not want 
him know it though. ’Bout one year after he begins 
to look at me, his cousin commence to talk for ole man. 
Talk all the time an’ tell me ole man work good. He 
Tais€ some corn, some pigs too, but not much pigs yet. 
His cousin say ole man going to make some house too. 
Like to hear ’bout house, but I say nothin’. My Pappy, 
he tell me all the time ever since I was little girl not 


try to court no man, that Indian man not like for girl 
to court, he not marry girl that try to court if he be 
brave man. So I say nothin’, too much talk do no 
good nohow, but I think lots ’bout house, like to think 
of house, sometimes I dream that it is my house, an’ 
ole man was in it with me all time. Like to dream 
that, make me happy, hate when my eyes open an’ 
dream gone. Say nothin’ though, not tell dream, too 
much shame, folks might laugh at me, I tell nothin’, 
but lay ’wake when night come, think of house, want 
dream to come and make me see ole man with me in 
house. 


“Cousin he talk lots by now, say house is made, 
working to be next week. Say ole man tell him he 
will catch me when workin’ comes an’ ‘big, run’ is 
made. I say he not catch me, I run fast, all peoples 
know I run fast. Working did come, after all eat 
dinner, then get ready to run. Ground flat like floor, 
few bumps on it, not high much though. 


“Girls get on line front of boys. Ole man had no- 
body to stand by me, no sister, no kinfolks, he right 
behind me and sorter smilin’ yet. He thinks me easy 
to catch. I say to myself I show him. When three 
counts done made an’ man say ‘go’. I run jus’ like a 
deer, had on moccasin shoes, no heel to hurt you, an’ 
I try my best, look back, ole man not gain none on me 
yet, but he run hard too, not much close though. I 
done over being mad now, was sorry an’ think what 
if he don’t catch me, an’ I must not go slow, all say 
I wait for him to catch me, an’ just then I see a little 
bump on ground before me. Kept runnin’ fast, an’ 
when my feet close to bump, stick out one foot. It hit 
bump an’ I fall down quick, not hurry to get up, look 
like it hard to stan’ up, and fust thing I know ole 
man had my hands, pull me up, carry me over line, 
every body was looking now. My Pappy come, say 
we get married in one week more. When day done 
come to get married, my Mammy fix me up, good lots 
of people come. Ole man done come to my house, 
stay there till my Pappy bring him out to where ground 
is like floor, only has grass. I follow on behind. My 
Pappy take my hand, put me side of ole man an’ then 
my folks an’ his folks bring lots of things to eat, 
lots to wear and cover to keep us warm. Lay all down 
on ground an’ everybody shake our hands, then we get 
all things, go to his house. It our house now, and 
I was all time glad. Been long time now, four chil- 
dren come to live with us, got grown and married. Ole 
man he feed me well, make good fire too, not fuss at 
me, look like my dream stay all the time, I not wake 
up yet, not get sorry of the little bump on the ground 
where I could hit my foot and fall so ole man could 
catch me.”—The Indian Orphan. 


Goodland, Okla. 


———————0——_—— 


The first all-Indian church in this country was organized by John 
Eliot at Natick, Massachusetts. 
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Progress at Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


Rev. E. HoTcHKIN 


KLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 

Durant, Oklahoma, closed its thirty-first year 

with the largest attendance and the greatest 
achievements in its history. 

Through a $50,000 endowment, the Birthday Gift 
of the Auxiliary, May, 1926, the Bible department has 
been elevated to a higher plane of broader service. A 
new department of Journalism’ has been added and 
the college publications improved. Literary societies 
have become more efficient. Athletics have ben reor- 
ganized and made more vital as constructive forces. 
An enlarged advertising campaign is being conducted 
and the college is appealing to a larger number and 
gaining in prestige. 


THE Honor GIRL 


Natalie Morrison, 
in competition with 
175 other’ bright 
girls, led the semes- 
ter honor roll with 
the distinctive grade 
of 98.75. This re- 
markable achieve- 
ment was fully earn- 
ed by ceaseless in- 
dustry and genuine 
talent. 

Natalie is a zeal- 
ous sport and a star 
guard on the Yellow 
Jacket basket-ball 
team. 

Bright, dependable 
and congenial, Nata- 
lie is one of the four 
ideal girls of O. P. 
C., and justly merits 
the esteem in which 
she is universally 
held by students 
and faculty. 


David Brainerd, “A 


HILE serving as missionary to the Cherokees, 
“up the Missouri River, beyond the western 
limits of the State of that name,” Cyrus Bying- 


W 


ton tells of finding a family descended from Indians who 
were members of David Brainerd’s church. He records 
a conversation with the granddaughter as follows: 

“I also inquired about Brainerd—what did your 


grandmother say about him? ‘He was a young man; 
he was a lovely man; he was a staff; he was a staff to 
walk with. He went about from house to house to talk 
about religion. That was his way. He slept on a deer 
skin or a bear skin; he ate bear meat and samp. Then 
we knew he was not proud. He would come to my 
grandmother’s and say, “I am hungry; make haste.” 


Growth and progress are checked and limited only 
by lack of more buildings and equipment. A large 
number of girls are asking for admittance. 

Aspiring and worthy girls of both the Indian and 
the White races are catching a higher vision of broader 
service through its awakening and Christianizing in- 
fluences. 

One patron recently said: “Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College is doing the greatest missionary work of any 
church school I ever knew in providing opportunity for 
girls who need help. Its spirit is missionary and its 
service genuine.” 

A local paper recently carried the following regard- 
ing two Oklahoma Presbyterian College students: 


THE IDEAL GIRL 


Responding to a @&@ 
request from the 
,&taff of Polished Peb- 
bles, the _ student 
body elected four 
ideal girls from 
among the 175 pres- 
ent. 

Hettie Dunson, In- 
dian heiress, led the 
field, winning first 
place by a safe mar- 
gin of votes. This 
is a just tribute ft 
her lovable person- 
ality, richly de- 
served. 

Hettie spent her 
last vacation in Eu- 9 
rope, visiting Lon-> 
don and Paris, be- ™@ 
fore returning to O j 
P. C., where she is 
a devoted student of 
music and art. 


Durant, Okla. 


Staff to Walk With” 


Then she would take down the kettle, and he would 
eat. But some of the people did not like him, and sai‘ 
what has this white man come here for? We dont 
want him here, and they told him to go off. When the 
Indians assembled to dance and have a feast, he would 
go there also, and go away in the bushes and pray for 
them. And then some said, “No, we do not want this 
white man here, let us make away with him.” But 
others said, “No, we will not kill him.” After a while 
they found that he was an honest man, and then they 
would do anything he said’.”—Extract from a letter 
of Cyrus Byington, 1834, quoted from “The Missionary 
Herald,” Dec, 8, 1834. 
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Old Boggy Depot--A Presbyterian Shrine of the Southwest 


Pror. W. B. 


HEN the Chickasaw Indians in 1837 gave up 
WV their ancestral homes in Mississippi and fol- 
lowed their “Trail of Tears” to distant Okla- 
homa, far beyond the Mississippi, one of the first 
points in their new domain where a house was built 
by one of their chiefs was at a place on its 
extreme eastern border about forty miles 
north of the Red River, in what is now 
Atoka County, Oklahoma. It was called 
“Chickasaw Depot” at first, and afterwards 
became known as “The Depot”? 
ceemmemmes OF “Boggy Depot’ from its 
proximity to the Clear Boggy 
River, which flowed near by. 
Later, when an accurate division “line was 
drawn between the lands of the Choctaws and 
the Chickasaws, Boggy Depot fell to the Choc- 
taws, and for many years, in fact until the 
coming of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
railroad, after the Civil War, it was one of 
the important landmarks in the Indian Terri- 
tory and in all the Southwest. 

After the Mexican War, there was much 
travel from Missouri and other states to the 
north and east, into the new empire of Texas. 
The leading trail or road, called the “Texas 
Road”, passed through Boggy Depot. After 
the discovery of gold in California in 1849, 
other overland trails to the Golden West were 
opened up, and one of the southern routes 
from Fort Smith to the Red River and thence 
across the wilds of western Texas towards 
California also led through Boggy Depot. It, 
therefore, soon became a thriving trading point, 
not only for the emigrants, but for the In- 
dians of the Territory from many miles 
around. 

To Boggy Depot in August 1840 came those 
veteran missionaries, Cyrus Kingsbury and 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, and organized a Presby- 
terian church. Probably at that time this 
church was the furthest western outpost of 
Presbyterianism in the United States. In De- 
cember of the same year thirty members were 
reported as belonging to the congregation. 

The church prospered, and within a few 
years a brick building was erected by an Eng- 
lish brickmason, named Charles Sparrow, 
who burned the brick in a home-made kiln 
just east of the town. ‘This same man built 








was used for a school on week days. 


~ Vererre 


quite a number of chimneys and brick houses in this 
section, some of which are still standing as a testi- 
mony to his efficient workmanship. This brick church 
was a sort of civic center for a number of years. 
Just before the 


MorrISON 


War, a session of the Choctaw National Council was 
held in it. During the dark days of the War it be- 
came a military hospital, and the scene of much suffer- 
ing and death. For some reason, evidently not to be 
laid to the door of Mr. Sparrow, the building was 
pronounced unsafe shortly after the War, and was even- 
tually torn down, though some of the foundation re- 
mained until a few years ago. A wooden structure 
was erected after the War, but it has entirely disap- 
peared at the present time. 


Boggy Depot reached its greatest importance during 
and just following the Civil War. It was designated 
as one of the court towns of the Choctaw Nation under 
the Confederacy. It was also a military station of some 
note, and the Confederates maintained a considerable 
force here during the greater part of the War. A tall 
flag pole was erected in the center of the town square, 
and the banner of the Confederacy floated from it 
during all this period. Old residents will still tell 
you of seeing the Choctaw and Chickasaw horsemen 
galloping around the flag pole, singing their Indian 
war song. 


At this time, and for some years after the War, Boggy 
was a thriving town, as populous and prosperous as 
any community in the Southwest. There were quite a 
number of two story business houses, besides many 
substantial residences. Nearby was a large flour mill 
patronized by people for fifty miles around. Another 
industry, perhaps peculiar to Boggy, was an Osage- 
orange seed-extracting plant. The bois d’arc or Osage- 
orange grew in profusion along the Boggy—and still 
does. The seeds were extracted, diied, and shipped to 
Missouri and other states where there was demand for 
these trees to be used as hedge fences. 


But Boggy Depot is to be remembered for other rea- 
sons than its importance as a commercial and poli:i- 
cal center in pioneer days. It was the home of one of 
the first and greatest Presbyterian preachers developed 
out of the Choctaw Indians through early missionary 
effort—Allen Wright. This noble Indian was born in 
Mississippi, and, while still a small boy, traveled the 
“Trail of Tears’ to the new country west of the Great 
River. Here he came under the influence of the devoted 
Kingsbury, was with him as a small boy at Pine Ridge 
for some years, and later entered Spencer Academy, 
where he remained until graduation. Being very prom- 
ising and ambitious, Wright was sent to Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York, from which in due time 
he was graduated, and then 
went to Union Seminary, New 
York City to complete a thor- 
ough preparation for the min- 
istry. Coming back to the 
Indian ‘Territory, be began 
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Progress at Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


Rev. E. HoTrcHKIN 


KLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 

Durant, Oklahoma, closed its thirty-first year 

with the largest attendance and the greatest 
achievements in its history. 

Through a $50,000 endowment, the Birthday Gift 
of the Auxiliary, May, 1926, the Bible department has 
been elevated to a higher plane of broader service. A 
new department of Journalism has been added and 
the college publications improved. Literary societies 
have become more efficient. Athletics have been reor- 
ganized and made more vital as constructive forces. 
An enlarged advertising campaign is being conducted 
and the college is appealing to a larger number and 
gaining in prestige. 


THE Honor GIRL 


Natalie Morrison, 
in competition with 
175 other’ bright 
girls, led the semes- 
ter honor roll with 
the distinctive grade 
of 98.75. This re- 
markable achieve- 
ment was fully earn- 
ed by ceaseless in- 
dustry and genuine 
talent. 

Natalie is a zeal- 
ous sport and a star 
guard on the Yellow 
Jacket basket-ball 
team. 

Bright, dependable 
and congenial, Nata- 
lie is one of the four 
ideal girls of O. P. 
C., and justly merits 
the esteem in which 
she is universally 
held by _ students 
and faculty. 


David Brainerd, “A 


HILE serving as missionary to the Cherokees, 

“up the Missouri River, beyond the western 

limits of the State of that name,” Cyrus Bying- 
ton tells of finding a family descended from Indians who 
were members of David Brainerd’s church. He records 
a conversation with the granddaughter as follows: 

“I also inquired about Brainerd—what did your 
grandmother say about him? ‘He was a young man; 
he was a lovely man; he was a staff; he was a staff to 
walk with. He went about from house to house to talk 
about religion. That was his way. He slept on a deer 
skin or a bear skin; he ate bear meat and samp. Then 
we knew he was not proud. He would come to my 
grandmother’s and say, “I am hungry; make haste.” 


Growth and progress are checked and limited only 
by lack of more buildings and equipment. A large 
number of girls are asking for admittance. 

Aspiring and worthy girls of both the Indian and 
the White races are catching a higher vision of broader 
service through its awakening and Christianizing in- 
fluences. 

One patron recently said: “Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College is doing the greatest missionary work of any 
church school I ever knew in providing opportunity for 
girls who need help. Its spirit is missionary and its 
service genuine.” 

A local paper recently carried the following regard- 
ing two Oklahoma Presbyterian College students: 


THE IDEAL GIRL 


Responding to a 
request from the 


. 8taff of Polished Peb- 


bles, the _ student 
body elected four 
ideal girls from 
among the 175 pres- 
ent. 

Hettie Dunson, In- 
dian heiress, led the 
field, winning first 
place by a safe mar- 
gin of votes. This 
is a just tribute ft 
her lovable person- } 
ality, richly de-j 
served. 

Hettie spent her 
last vacation in Eu-4 
rope, visiting Lon- 7 
don and Paris, be- @ 
fore returning to O § 
P. C., where she is 
a devoted student of 
music and art. 


Durant, Okla. 


Staff to Walk With” 


Then she would take down the kettle, and he would 
eat. But some of the people did not like him, and sai: 
what has this white man come here for? We dont 
want him here, and they told him to go off. When the 
Indians assembled to dance and have a feast, he would 
go there also, and go away in the bushes and pray for 
them. And then some said, “No, we do not want this 
white man here, let us make away with him.” But 
others said, “No, we will not kill him.” After a while 
they found that he was an honest man, and then they 
would do anything he said’.”—Extract from a letter 
of Cyrus Byington, 1834, quoted from “The Missionary 
Herald,” Dec, 8, 1834. 
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Old Boggy Depot--A Presbyterian Shrine of the Southwest 


Pror. W. B. Morrison 


HEN the Chickasaw Indians in 1837 gave up 

WV their ancestral homes in Mississippi and fo!- 

lowed their “Trail of Tears” to distant Okla- 

homa, far beyond the Mississippi, one of the first 
points in their new domain where a house was built 
f by one of their chiefs was at a place on its 

i extreme eastern border about forty miles 
} north of the Red River, in what is now 
\llp Atoka County, Oklahoma. It was called 
eh “Chickasaw Depot” at first, and afterwards 
Ee became known as “The Depot” 
e emus OF “Boggy Depot’ from its 
a proximity to the Clear Boggy 
NY River, which flowed near by. 
| Later, when an accurate division line was 


drawn between the lands of the Choctaws and 
| | the Chickasaws, Boggy Depot fell to the Choc- 
\fa}] | =«taws, and for many years, in fact until the 
coming of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
railroad, after the Civil War, it was one of 
the important landmarks in the Indian Terri- 

tory and in all the Southwest. 

After the Mexican War, there was much 
travel from Missouri and other states to the 
north and east, into the new empire of Texas. 
The leading trail or road, called the ‘Texas 
Road”, passed through Boggy Depot. After 
the discovery of gold in California in 1849, 
other overland trails to the Golden West were 
opened up, and one of the southern routes 
from Fort Smith to the Red River and thence 
across the wilds of western Texas towards 
California also led through Boggy Depot. It, 
therefore, soon became a thriving trading point, 
not only for the emigrants, but for the In- 
dians of the Territory from many miles 
around. 

To Boggy Depot in August 1840 came those 
veteran missionaries, Cyrus Kingsbury and 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, and organized a Presby- 
terian church. Probably at that time this 
church was the furthest western outpost of 
Presbyterianism in the United States. In De- 
cember of the same year thirty members were 
reported as belonging to the congregation. 

The church prospered, and within a few 
years a brick building was erected by an Eng- 
lish brickmason, named Charles Sparrow, 
who burned the brick in a home-made kiln 
just east of the town. This same man built 


quite a number of chimneys and brick houses in this 
section, some of which are still standing as a testi- 
mony to his efficient workmanship. This brick church 
was a sort of civic center for a number of years. It 
Just before the 


was used for a school on week days. 


War, a session of the Choctaw National Council was 
held in it. During the dark days of the War it be- 
came a military hospital, and the scene of much suffer- 
ing and death. For some reason, evidently not to be 
laid to the door of Mr. Sparrow, the building was 
pronounced unsafe shortly after the War, and was even- 
tually torn down, though some of the foundation re- 
mained until a few years ago. A wooden structure 
was erected after the War, but it has entirely disap- 
peared at the present time. 


Boggy Depot reached its greatest importance during 
and just following the Civil War. It was designated 
as one of the court towns of the Choctaw Nation under 
the Confederacy. It was also a military station of some 
note, and the Confederates maintained a considerable 
force here during the greater part of the War. A tall 
flag pole was erected in the center of the town square, 
and the banner of the Confederacy floated from it 
during all this period. Old residents will still tell 
you of seeing the Choctaw and Chickasaw horsemen 
galloping around the flag pole, singing their Indian 
war song. 


At this time, and for some years after the War, Boggy 
was a thriving town, as populous and prosperous as 
any community in the Southwest. There were quite a 
number of two story business houses, besides many 
substantial residences. Nearby was a large flour mill 
patronized by people for fifty miles around. Another 
industry, perhaps peculiar to Boggy, was an Osage- 
orange seed-extracting plant. The bois d’arc or Osage- 
orange grew in profusion along the Boggy—and still 
does. The seeds were extracted, diied, and shipped to 
Missouri and other states where there was demand for 
these trees to be used as hedge fences. 


But Boggy Depot is to be remembered for other rea- 
sons than its importance as a commercial and poli:i- 
cal center in pioneer days. It was the home of one of 
the first and greatest Presbyterian preachers developed 
out of the Choctaw Indians through early missionary 
effort—Allen Wright. This noble Indian was born in 
Mississippi, and, while still a small boy, traveled the 
“Trail of Tears” to the new country west of the Great 
River. Here he came under the influence of the devoted 
Kingsbury, was with him as a small boy at Pine Ridge 
for some years, and later entered Spencer Academy, 
where he remained until graduation. Being very prom- 
ising and ambitious, Wright was sent to Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, New York, from which in due time 
he was graduated, and then 
went to Union Seminary, New 
York City to complete a thor- 
ough preparation for the min- 
istry. Coming back to the 
Indian Territory, be began 
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work near Boggy 
Depot, which was 
thence forth his 
home to the close 
of a busy and use- 
ful life. 

Allen Wright, or 
“Killihote” as he 
was known by the 
Choctaws, was 
possibly the most 
brilliant full-blood 
Indian ever de- 
veloped by the 
work of the Ameri- 
can Board and the 
Presbyterian 
Church. Not only 
was he an able and 
powerful preacher, 
whether in English 
or Choctaw, but he 
was also a scholar 
of some note, pre- 
paring a dictionary of his native language, besides 
being the author of several other works. He served as 
Principal Chief of his tribe, and was a trusted coun- 
sellor of his people as long as he lived. As one of 
the commissioners of the Choctaw Nation, he rendered 
a valuable service in the formation of a new treaty with 
the United States at the close of the Civil War. It 
was he who gave Oklahoma its name—‘Land of the 
Red People.” He married Harriet Mitchel, a devoted 
missionary from Ohio, whose parents disowned her 
until Wright had made a name for himself. They 
raised a large family, but the most notable of their 
children was Frank Hall Wright, who was born in the 
old Wright home—one of the few buildings yet stand- 
ing at Boggy Depot. Dr. Frank Wright, missionary to 
the wild Indians of the west, evangelist to the white 
people of the United States and Canada, preached and 
sang the Gospel to untold thousands of people during 
the last generation. If Indian missions had produced 
no other visible results than Allen Wright and his 
gifted son, they would still be well worth all the money, 
toil, and sacrifice they have cost. 


Rev. Allen Wright, 
Noted Indian Preacher. 


One of the hallowed spots about Boggy Depot today 
is the old cémetery. Here lie the mortal remains of 
Allen Wright and his noble wife. Not far away is the 
grave of Rev. Israel Folsom, a brother of one of the 
first Christian chiefs of the Choctaws, and progenitor 
of a numerous and important Choctaw family of today. 
Israel Folsom was in his early life an Old Schcol 
Presbyterian, but later went over to the Cumberland 
Presbyterians because their attitude was more friendly 
to slavery than that of the Old School people—for 
Folsom was a large slave owner. He was the first 
preacher of any denomination to hold services on the 
present site of Durant, where our largest Presbyterian 
Church in Oklahoma—a union of the Old School and 
Cumberland—now stands. One of the devoted and 
faithful Indian members of the First Church of Durant 


is Mrs. Christine Folsom Bates, a daughter of Rey. 
Israel Folsom, now past eighty years of age, but still 
mentally and physically active and alert. 

Among those who sleep in the Boggy Depot cemetery 
is Miss Clara Eddy, a fine type of the early missionary 
teacher. In those days it was no light matter to go as 
a missionary to the Indians. It meant hardships and 
sacrifice, and too frequently sickness and death. Many 
a neglected cemetery of the Indian country marks the 
last resting place of these noble women who answered 
the call of duty. 


In this same “bivouac of the dead” at Boggy lie the 
remains of the greatest of our missionaries to the In- 
dians, Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury, who gave over fifty years 
of devoted service to the red men of the South. The 
life of Kingsbury reads almost like fiction. He was 
born in New Hampshire in 1786. Early in life he 
came in touch with the great missionary movement 
headed by Samuel J. Mills and others, that resulted in 
the formation of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Adoniram Judson, a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, went to India in 1812, the 
year that Kingsbury was graduated from the same in- 
stitution. After three years at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Kingsbury offered himself to the American 
Board and in 1816 was sent south into the Indian 
country to begin work among the Cherokees at Brain- 
erd on Missionary Ridge, near Chattanooga. In 1818, 
when the Choctaws made an urgent call for the Gos- 
pel, the Board decided to send Kingsbury to open up 
this mission in Mississippi. From that time on for 
fifty-two years he labored among these people, under- 
going every hardship that life in a wild and trackless 
country could bring to a man of a naturally frail con- 
stitution. Livingston did not give himself any more 
fully to Africa than Kingsbury gave his whole life to 
the conversion of the Indians. He deserves to be placed 
among the foremost of our missionary- statesmen, for 
during all these years he was the patient executive of 
work of the American Board and later of the Presby- 
terian Church in directing and superintending every 
phase of Choctaw missions, until before his death it 
could be truthfully said that the Choctaws were a Chris- 
tian people. 


When the controversy over slavery became bitter, 
around 1840, Kingsbury and the majority of his asso- 
ciates among the missionaries to the Indians refused to 
take the drastic anti-slavery position favored by the 
American Board, which was largely made up of New 


England men. In 1859 the Board finally turned over 
all its work among the Choctaws to the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, with which Kingsbury had been 
affiliated for years. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the old missionary remained at his post of duty, and 
as the Choctaws almost to a man sided with the Con- 
federacy, Kingsbury united with the newly organized 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and thus became one 
of its first “foreign missionaries.” He remained in 
the harness practically to the end of his long life, rid- 
ing horseback from one preaching point to another. 
Death finally overtook him in his eighty-fourth year, 
while at the home of a son who lived at Boggy Depot. 
And here his mortal remains lie buried. 
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Top—The Allen Wright Home, Boggy Depot, Okla. 

Center—Present-day Appearance of a Street in Old 
Boggy Depot, Okla. 

Bottom—House Where Cyrus Kingsbury Died. (This 
house is not now standing.) 


Old Boggy Depot is no more. When the first rail- 
road came southward through Oklahoma and passed 
several miles to ‘the east of the town, its doom was 
sealed. One by one its inhabitants moved away, and 
its houses were torn down or suffered to decay, while 
the streets grew to resemble the view given in the ac- 
companying picture. It is a true type of Goldsmith's 
“Deserted Village,” and with the exception of the 
Wright home, a town without a house and without an 
inhabitant. 

Durant, Oklahoma. 


Indian Elder’s Visit 
and 
An Indian Boy’s Request 


(True Incidents) 
Mrs. R. M. FIREBAUGH 


HE following incidents are not related in the spirit 

of fun, but in the spirit of love, and for the pur- 

of showing those who do not know the Indian 
race, their child-like faith, their depth of character, and 
their devotion to their Saviour and their Church. 


Incident Number One.—Not long ago an aged elder 
from one of our small isolated churches dropped in for 
a little visit. He is growing very feeble, and his wife is 
very much crippled up with rheumatism. Their two 
children are both away from home,—one occupying a 
Presbyterian pulpit in the U. S. A. church. 


The old full-blood Indians are very retiring and not 
much given to talking to the female sex. But this good 
elder was disappointed in not finding Mr. Firebaugh 
here, so after a season of painful quiet, he told me 
the many adversities through which he had passed 
within the last twelve months. I'll relate them in 
broken English as nearly as I can: 


“My wife sick—been sick long time. Some time I 
cook my own bread—can’t cook much. Can’t cook good 
bread much. Got no meat to cook. My hog all die, 
cholera, I guess. Ugh Ugh—h—h—h.” When I ex- 
pressed my surprise, and asked how many hogs he had, 
he said, “Thirty-three hogs—all hog I got. Got no 
‘Chuka nippe’ this year. Hungry ‘Chuka nippe’. In- 
dian like ‘Chuka nippe’. (Hog meat.) Ugh—h—h—h. 


“My cow, she die—good Jersey cow—just sick—die 
next day. I send down to Bottom to get more cow. 
My renter say, more cows die, or lost in Bottom—he 
can’t find ’em—Ugh—don’t know what become of my 
cow in Bottom—Anyhow got no more cow. 


“My horse—I ride to church, and to town. She 
lame, real lame—I walk four mile to town this day 
come over here. 


“Some members of my church say they got no ‘scully’ 
(money) to give Benevolence. I tell ’em I lost hogs, 
cows, wife sick, no corn last year, but I give $28.00 last 
year—my wife give $10.00—I still give same amount. 
God not going to let me go hungry.” 


This good old elder‘s Bank was one that never failed 
him, and Phil. 4:19 was his anchor no matter what 
adversities came. 


Incident Number Two.—Last winter two boys from 
Goodland Indian School dropped in one evening. They 
showed in their faces and manner that they wanted to 
ask a favor and were not sure it would be granted. 
After a time one summoned up courage to ask Mr. 
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The Little Cottage Goodland School Provided for the 
Superintendent of Indian Presbytery. 


Firebaugh for the use of his Ford that night. They 
had been invited to sing at a Methodist gathering some 
miles away. 


Mr. Firebaugh told them he didn’t like to lend his 
car, that he had long trips to make, and had to keep 
his car in good shape, but that they were good 
and that he felt he could trust them with it, so 
might use it. 

Both boys had gone to school to me for several 
years, and so that is what made the following so amus- 
ing to both of us. The other boy who had said noth- 
ing up to this time, jumped up right quick and said, 
“T think married people always go half in what they 
got—Mrs. Firebaugh hasn’t said anything yet. Half 
that car is hers, so have to get her consent before we 
can go.” 

Of course I had to make plain to them that Mr. 
Firebaugh was head of our house—if not of my school 
room. 

This remark made us realize that our boys were 
progressing, for the older generation believe that women 
should obey their husbands in all things. 


Goodland, Okla. 
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Open Air Preaching 


AARON J. KLIGERMAN 


PEN-AIR preaching is as old as the Garden of 
Eden. Scriptures abound with allusions to open- 
air preaching and record many such sermons. The 

prophets of old, on the streets, and on the highways, 


or wherever they found the people, lifted up their voices 


in warning. Our Lord Jesus, the Greatest of Israel’s 
prophets, went out on the dusty highways and taught 
the crowd that followed him. He preached in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and Capernaum, and the great Sermon 
on the Mount was delivered under the open skies and 
from the commanding heights of the hills. The most 
of his preaching was out of doors. Coming down through 
the centuries, we find that some of the greatest of his 
followers, Peter, Paul and many of the Church Fathers, 
John Knox, Whitefield and the Wesleys, Spurgeon and 
Moody, have also preached in the open-air. 

Open-air services have been conducted with great suc- 
cess in England. There are one thousand open-air 
preachers in London, and they are not all of the Salva- 
tian Army type. Some of the leading ministers of the 
city, numbering such men as the Bishop of Bedford and 
Lord Rodstock, are among the open-air preachers. St. 
Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, the scene of so many 
murders, has a pulpit built into its outer wall, and 
clergymen preach every Sunday to the people that 
crowd to hear them in this district of renowned wick- 
edness. 

About twenty years ago the churches of New York 
City realized that they were not doing their full duty 
to the city. Many pastors were preaching to the crowds, 
but there were larger crowds to be reached, crowds who 
never entered a church. It was a case of “Go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel them to come in.” 
Many preachers did go out, and the reports of these 
meetings are very encouraging indeed. 

These must have been the very reasons why the Jew- 
ish Missionary entered into this field of labor. For 


these very reasons I believe every Jewish Mission should 
have “Open Air Preaching” on its program. For if our 
Jewish brethren, the largest number of them, are to 
become acquainted with the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, if we, as missionaries who must spend a great 
deal of our time to remove prejudices, are to remove 
these centuries-old prejudices, if we are to let our 
brethren know that the Message we bring to them is the 
same that was carried by their own prophets, then we 
must get out of our one hundred-seating-capacity halls 
and into the open where we can, through our human 
voices but divine messages, reach thousands of hungry 
souls, souls that can not be reached in any other way, 
either because of their hate in their hearts for Christ 
and Christianity, or for the fear “What will my neigh- 
bor say” and therefore, do not enter our Missions. 

Open-air preaching is not a new thing with the Em- 
manuel Neighborhood House. For years the Rev. Paul 
L. Berman had wonderful success in this work. This 
is due to the special attention given to this part of our 
program, and the use of the God-given common sense 
during the season of open. work. 

Weeks before we go out we have our meeting place 
picked, and a permit from the Chief of Police in our 
possession. The places selected are usually where 
people are continually passing, always having in mind 
the kind of people we like to reach. We are interested 
in the Jews. We, therefore, look for places where the 
most Jews are. Since last year, one of our meetings, 
the Friday night service, was held on a corner not far 
from a well-known synagogue. In a few minutes, fol- 
lowing the singing of one or two hymns, a crowd would 
gather, many of those who had just left the synagogue 
would stay for the whole service listening very atten- 
tively to the Gospel of our Lord. Just before we left 
for our vacation, the Rabbi, with a few of his officers 
went to the Police Commissioner and asked that we 0¢ 
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sent away from the corner because we were interfering 
with their services. ‘The truth is: the venerable Rabbi 
from Eden Street could not continue to be quiet, seeing 
as he did so many of his co-religionists, hundreds of 
them, “listen to an insignificant missionary,” while his 
own Synagogue remains empty. It reminds one of 
the complaint made, recorded in the Book of Acts, chap- 
ter nineteen. Our good chief asked that we retire until 
an investigation be made. Until then we are preaching 
from another corner, but the synagogue is still empty. 
The people have followed us to the new corner. This 
in itself is very encouraging and shows how hungry our 
Jewish people are for something substantial. 

’ The co-operation of the churches is never overlooked 
as we plan for these services. Thus far during this 
season we held twenty-four open-air services and only 
about six were held without the co-operation of the 
brethren in the ministry, and that not because they did 
not desire to help me, but because of pressing matters 
in connection with their own work. We thank God for 
the faithful pastors who come with many of their peo- 
ple to sing, preach, and pray. Much of our success is 
due to this wonderful co-operation. 

But what about the messages? We keep to the Gos- 
pel. The Gospel is found in both Testaments, and we 
preach from both. We reason out of the Scriptures, de- 
claring the prophecies to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, of whom Moses and the prophets wrote 
and spoke, that he has come, was crucified, was buried, 
but has risen again, and that through obedient faith in 
him men may have their sins forgiven, their hearts puri- 
fied, and filled with God. 

The Lord has blessed our messages. His promise, 
“My Word shall not return unto Me void,” has never 
failed. Many acquaintances have been made with young 
men who later having attended our Bible classes have 
learned to know him whom to know is life eternal. 
These young men would have never entered our Mission 
had they not met us through the open-air services. 

Mr. G. is a college student living in another neigh- 
borhood. One night he passed the corner where our 
meetings are being held. He listened for a while and 
passed on, but with the Rev. Mr. Greenbaum’s tract 
“What Do We Really Want?” The next day—it was 
on a Saturday, my rest day,—-Mr. G. was in my office, 
and for three solid hours we talked about Jesus. He 
visits me very frequently, and I have faith that the 
Lord will yet get him. 

Mr. P. is an old Hebrew of about seventy. He lives 
only a few doors from us, but he never gave us the 
chance to speak to him about our Lord. Once, having 
given him a tract he tore it in pieces and sent me away 
with fatherly blessings unlike those received by Jacob 
when he left his father Isaac. But he is a changed man 


now. Mr. P. attended our Tuesday night services, and 
one day while on my way to the Mission, he asked that 
I give him a Yiddish Bible and also some of our tracts, 
with the remark, “A man is never too old to learn the 
truth.” 


Mrs. H., a Gentile lady living across the way from 
the corner where we hold one of our meetings is an 
invalid. She has not attended a church for some time. 
Now whenever we have a service she is at the window 
listening to the Christian hymns and to the messages 
in English by our visiting ministers. Thus, through the 
open-air preaching we are priviliged to reach a multi- 
tude of souls, Jews as well as Gentiles, and only when 
all things will be revealed will we be able to know the 
real value of open-air preaching. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Rare Indian Vessel 


This vessel was 
secured in 1908 
whena large 
mound (known 
locally as an “In- 
dian Mound’), 
located on Savan- 
nah River in El- 
bert County, Ga., 
was washed away 
by the high wa- 
ters of the river. 

A photograph 
was submitted to 
the Smithsonian 
Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, 
and Mr. Neill 
M. Judd, Cura- 
tor of American 
Archeology, made 
the following 
statement concerning it: 

“Tt is a characteristic ‘Mound-builder’ vessel of the 
gastern Mississippi Valley. We cannot give its age 
with exactness. It may have been made about the time 
of the first coming of Europeans; more likely it is sev- 
eral hundred years earlier.” 

Dimensions: 
91% inches 
Circumference of Bowl 201% inches 
RII. | iddesienn denen em sie 34 pints 

The owner is Mr. Calhoun Harris, Box 465, Ander- 
son, South Carolina. 


1735—The society of Friends of Philadelphia sent missionaries to 
the Cherokee of North Carolina and, in the same year, some Wesleyan 
missionaries began work among the same Indians. 
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The Determination of our Presbyterial President 
(A full-blood Choctaw) 


Mrs. H. L. KANUBBEE 


HE President of Indian Presbyterial 

Auxiliary is always on time. She 

is there to meet the officers and dele- 

gates of the Auxiliary. But on ac- 

count of high waters this spring, she 

was late arriving. She said it just 

rained, and rained, and kept rain- 

ing the first of the week, but that 

her thoughts were for the Presbyterial, and she was 

anxious to go. So, she hitched up the wagon and team 

and started bright and early Wednesday morning to 

the station. They came to a swollen stream which had 

washed away the bridge. It took them until dark to 
get back home, and they were soaking wet. 

‘Undaunted she was up early Thursday morning and 

started on foot another route. She was overtaken by 

a wagon and rode into town too late to catch the noon 

train to Hugo, and the next train south would leave 

at midnight. So she got a room and thought she would 

rest. At late bedtime she was wide awake, but trying 

her best to sleep and couldn’t because she was afraid 

she would miss the train. However, she finally dozed 

off to sleep. All of a sudden she was awakened by 

the whistle of a train coming in. After dressing hur- 

riedly and rushing to the station, she found the place 


in total darkness and a freight train going slowly 
through. 

She went back to her room and went to bed. The 
room was cold and everybody seemed to be asleep. 
About the time she began to rest and get warm, she 
heard a train whistle, and made another mad rush to 
the station. This time a man with a little lantern was 
there and told her this was a freight train, and for her 
to go back to the Hotel, for the passenger would not 
run till after daylight. The trains were not ‘running 
on schedule on account of high water. 

Weary and tired she went back to her room one more 
time, and finally slept. After breakfast she left for 
Hugo where she caught a service car and went re- 
joicing on her way. ‘They came to a stream that had 
backed the waters over the highway and they had to be 
transferred across in a wagon to another car. Beside 
herself, there were twelve men in the wagon. “They 
said I was a brave woman to cross that water with 
twelve men all standing in that wagon, and it rocking 
back and forth”, she said. 

This was the third day after our President started, 
and under ordinary conditions the trip could have been 
made in one day.—Written by the Recording Secre- 
tary of Indian Presbyterial Auxiliary. 


Vesper Service on Cherokee Lake—Where Annual 
Encampment Is Held. 


1565—St. Augustine, Florida, now the oldest town in the United 


States, was founded by Spain. 


At the same time and place the first 


Indian mission ever established in this country was started by Spanish 


Jesuits. 


Father Francisco Pareja was the author of a grammar in the 


Timucua tongue—the first book ever printed in any American Indian 


language. 
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THE LAUGHINGEST LADY 


By ELINoRE Cowan STONE 


D. Appleton & Company, New York, Publishers. 
Price: $2.00 


The reader will find in this book a most delightfully 
unique story of school life on the border among poor 
Mexicans, and how a young and fascinating school teach- 
er captivated the hearts of her young pupils as well as 
the heart of the “Big Boss.” : 

If it is a love story you want, or an insight into Mexi- 
can life on the Border, or a story full of pathos that 
will inspire one to “Love thy neighbor as thy self,” or 


4 ey for its literary value, read “The Laughingest 
a Aid 


FEAR 


By John Rathbone Oliver. The McMillan Company, 
New York. Price, $2.50. 
An unusual book, purporting to be the autobiography 
of James Freeman, a middle-aged business man. His 
health becomes unsettled, and he passes his days, fear- 
ridden, like many another, by the terrifying specter of 
high-blood-pressure,” or perhaps “sudden death.” This 
becomes an obsession, and in his quest for relief, he 
comes under the care of one he calls the Fear-Hunter. 
The story is the recounting of his cure. The author is 
a graduate of a standard school of medicine, and the 
book has the approval of other experts. 
James Freeman is led, step by step, from fear to hope, 
from selfishness to thought of others, and finally to trust 


and love of God. There are many who would be helped 
by reading it. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


“JESUS ONLY” 
The Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Price, $1.50 
In the advertisement accompanying this book, it is 
described as “a really remarkable book—reverent, rich in 
thought, saturated with Scripture—and peculiarly rich 


in quotations from many sources.” We can endorse all 
this without any qualification, and we can further say 
that it is a book which cannot fail to repay. earnest 
study. We are fully persuaded that the mind and words 
of Jesus constitute an inexhaustible study, and the more 
we are saturated with the truth as it is in Jesus, the 
more both our minds and hearts will be filled with his 
love and enriched with all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

With this word of commendation, there should go a 
word of caution. The book before us is one-sided, and 
there runs through it the danger which is ever present 
in any one-sided presentation of the truth. The reader 
of this book might infer that the words of Jesus himself, 
as they are given us in the four Gospels, possess a 
higher degree of authority and a fuller measure of in- 
spiration than the inspired language of his apostles as 
contained in the other twenty-three books of the New 
Testament. 

On the contrary, our Lord himself most distinctly 
taught that he would reveal himself just as fully and 
authoritatively through his inspired apostles as he had 
done through the words which fell from his own lips. 
He even went further than this. He said that it was 
better for the world and for these apostles of his that 
he himself should withdraw from earth and return to 
heaven, than could possibly have been the case if he had 
remained here among men. Why? Because the Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Holy Trinity, equal in 
power and wisdom, and authority with himself, would 
speak for Him an even larger, fuller and equally authori- 
tative message than he himself had spoken during His 
earthly ministry. 

We are not sure that the book before us fully recog- 
nizes this teaching, and we are not sure but what it be- 
littles the other twenty-three books of the New Testa- 
ment, while professing to exalt the mind and words of 
Jesus expressed in the four Gospels. 

We should never forget that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and we should never be tempted to 
ignore the inspired claim which the great apostle of 
the Gentiles put forth concerning himself and the other 
New Testament writers: ‘We have the mind of Christ.” 
—R. A. Lapsley. 


A KNIGHT OF CAROLINA 
By A. M. Barnes. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Price $2.00. 

A very readable and attractive story of early Colonial 
days in South Carolina, with the action centering about 
the prosperous new port of ‘Charles Town” (Charles- 
ton.) It deals with a part of our pre-Revolutionary 
history which is not as familiar to us as that of Vir- 
ginia or New England. There are pirates and Indians 
and a mystery, and the older boys and girls, as well as 
the grown people, will find it a good book for a summer 
day. 


INTO THE VOID—A BOOKSHOP MYSTERY 
By Florence Converse. Little Brown and Co. 
Price $2.00 

A mystery story, gay and entertaining, not too har- 
rowing, but relying for its charm upon the whimsical 
conversation and delightfully presented atmosphere of 
a college community. The poet and the girl who runs 
the Bookshop have vanished into the “Fourth Dimen- 
sion.” This is the result of a joking remark made the 
evening before—or is it? Only those’ who read the 
story to the end can tell. 
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THESE SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


We shall not be satisfied until all Presbyterians are familiar with the contents of each of 
these important books which have been prepared especially for Presbyterians. 





- —s 
Pioneer Days in Arkansas 
By S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 
Heavy Art Paper Covers. Illustrated. Gift Style. Price, 50c Postpaid. 


This little book takes you back into the wonderful days of real pioneer 
life, when men fought the wilds of unbroken forests, wide, unoccupied areas, 
Indians, wild beasts, and later, other hardships of growing pioneer life. Dr. 
Chester writes with rare humor and pathos. Every one of today whose an, 
cestors were among the pioneers, should read “Pioneer Days in Arkansas.” 








“The New Call” 


A CHALLENGING BOOK on the COUNTRY CHURCH 
By H. W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. 
Price: Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.25 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3y MRS. HALLIE PAXON WINSBOROUGH 
Price: Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c. 








This book has already made itself 








Ld 


This new book is meeting 
with a fine reception by 
those who know the author’s 
ability as a scholar, preacher 
and writer. 


The Christian Observer: 
“The book is written in most 
attractive and readable style 
and contains a wealth of in- 
formation that it would be 
difficult to secure in so con- 
densed a form.” 

The Presbyterian of the 
South: “Rev. S. L. Morris, 
D. D., has again made the 
Church at large, and espec- 
ially the Southern Presby- 
ter'an Church, his debtor.” 





A brief history of the 
Auxiliary’s background, 
organization and devel- 
opment, prepared by its 
General Superintendent. 
The authentic reference 
book for the women of 
the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. Contains 
half-tones, charts and 
diagrams, and is also 
furnished with a com- 
plete table of contents 
for ready reference. 


Leaders of Auxili- 
aries and Presbyterial 
and Synodical officers 
should get it at once. 


The Fact of Christianity 


AN APOLOGETIC FOR CHRISTIANITY 


By S. L. MORRIS, D. D. 
Price, Cloth, $1.00 


known as one of the very best on 
the subject. 


The Western Recorder: “Country 
pastors will do well to buy this book 
and give it the careful study it de- 
serves. It seeks to deal with the 
country church in a practical rather 
than a theoretical way.” ; 


Hon. John’ R. Hutcheson, Head 
of the Co-operative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home _ Eco- 
nomics, State of Virginia, com- 
ments: “It is one of the most in- 
teresting and useful books for work- 
ers in rural districts which I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading.” 





‘“‘“Come and See”’ 


A MANUAL OF PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


By WADE C. SMITH 


Price: Paper, 50c; 


Men in all sections are giv- 
ing this book first place as a 
text book and working manual 
on personal work. 


The Home Mission Quar- 
terly: “It is not a story, but 
a serious study at the heart of 
the Christian life. It is a call 
—the Christ call—to forget not 
our first work—winning souls, 
The what, the how, and the 
why of the witnessing word is 
put in a pleasing, profitable 
way. This handbook on per- 
sonal work is just what min- 
isters often need to prepare 
their leaders for a successful 
soul-winning -meeting.”’ 

The Christian Observer: 
“The book is unusually stimu- 


lating, helpful and practical; and both pastor and private 


Cloth, $1.00, 


member will read it with profit.” 








ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Teyas 
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